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CN CALLING 

The happiest heart that 
ever beat 

Was in some quiet 
breast 

That found the common 
daylight sweet 

And left to Heaven the 
rest. 
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Wise Man 250,000 

Years Old 

Our First Intelligent Englishman? 

We have long been saying that Kent was a kingdom before Rome 
was an empire ; now we are able to say that a Kent man living 
by the Thames was the first intelligent Englishman known. It is a 
piece of news already published in the CN ; and now coming with 
full authority from the British Association meetings at Cambridge. 


npiiERE have been many dramatic 
^ moments at the -meetings of 
the British Association during its 
. long history, and this year had one of 
exceptional interest. 

It came when a dentist from Clap- 
ham Common stood on the platform 
at Cambridge holding, in hands that 
shook a little with the emotion of the 
moment , two fragments of the skull of 
a man who had lived on the banks 
of the Thames 250,000 years ago. 

The Dentist’s Discovery 

The dentist is Mr Alvan Marston, 
and it is a name that will live because 
of its owner's devotion to a hobby 
long after his professional work has 
been forgotten. Mr. Marston (or any 
dentist) might have worked hard at 
his business for half a century and 
remain unknown to fame, but half an 
hour at his hobby has brought him 
immortality. Readers of the C N 
have been told how Mr Marston found 
the first fragment of the skull of a 
prehistoric man in 1935, after two 
years of work in a gravel bed at Swans- 
combe, between Dart ford and Graves¬ 
end. After nine more months, during 
which he spent his leisure hours in 
removing 1700 cubic feet of gravel, 
he found another section of the skull. 
It was the skull of a very thick¬ 
headed man, and there was enough of 
it to enable experts to deduce the 
extent of his brain and the kind of 
life he lived. ~ 

The Wise Man’s Axe 

The Swanscombe Man used a hand 
axe, for such an implement was found 
in the same geological formation, the 
first occasion on which man and this 
implement have been found together . 

Sir Arthur Keith, our greatest 
living authority on prehistoric man, 
declared that the dentist’s discovery 
was the biggest made in his lifetime, 
for the Swanscombe Man was at a 
stage of human evolution between 
the small-brained and the modern¬ 
brained people, though possessing 
features astonishingly near to man’s 
skull as it is today, as well as features 
found only in anthropoid apes. Com¬ 
paring it with the skull of the Pilt- 
down Man, who lived in England 
500,000 years ago, Sir Arthur declared 


that the contrast between the two 
was like the contrast between a 
Daimler of 1900 and a Daimler of 1938. 

Inhabiting the valley of a Thames 
which then came from Wales and 
sharing his life with elephants and 
rhinos, this man was undoubtedly the 
first really intelligent being we know 
to have lived in our land. 

Swanscombe is not a lovely place, 
but it is one of the most ancient 
settlements by the Thames. It has 
now come for the second time into 
sudden fame among scientific men, 
while its own people have probably 
known very little about it, for Galley 
Hill is at Swanscombe, and here a 
Galley Hill man was found fifty years 
ago. He lived a thousand centuries 
since, and his remains were found near 
-the village school under a forest of 
oaks and pines and yews that vanished 
long ago in the marshes of the Thames. 

Old Swanscombe 

Nearer our own time the Roman, 
the Saxon, and the Norman have been 
this way. The Romans made the 
tiles in the little window of the 
•ancient tower of Swanscombe Church: 
The Saxons found the tiles lying about 
and put them in this window when 
they built the tower. 

Inside the church the mind is carried 
even farther back than Saxon or 
Roman, for here, in an alabaster 
tomb, sleeps Sir Erasmus Wilson, who 
brought Cleopatra’s Needle to the 
banks of the Thames from the banks 
of the Nile. It is believed that it was 
the men of Swanscombe who were 
almost . the last to resist the Con¬ 
queror, setting out to meet him waving 
green boughs in front of them, 
thinking Duke William would imagine 
that a miraculous wood was moving 
towards him. 

Now Swanscombe is seen to have 
been the home of what we may call 
the first wise Englishman. The land 
was much lower in those days and the 
earth has covered him up, but the 
remarkable patience of a 20th century 
Englishman, and his skilful use of his 
clever dentist’s lingers, has brought 
to light the remarkable skull .of this 
ancestor of a quarter of- a million 
years ago. 


The Minarets 
of Brighton 



Renovating the minarets of Brighton’s famous Royal Pavilion 

A Long Ride to London 


A ll New Zealanders speak of England 
as Home, and two of them are 
motoring home. 

Two New Zealand motorists set out 
from Auckland by ship for Sydney on 
August 1 to begin the first stage of a 
motor-car journey of about 16,000 miles. 

They have arranged to keep an 
appointment in London on December 14. 
They arc in no hurry, but expect to be 
in England well before Christmas. 

They are Messrs D. N. Strang and 
R. W. Haddrell. The journey has been 
carefully planned, and the car has been 
tested by a run through New Zealand. 
It can be converted into a sleeper. 


From Sydney they will motor across 
Australia .to Perth ; travel by ship to 
Colombo; motor across Ceylon; take the 
ferry to the southern part of India and 
drive through India, calling at Delhi 
and other towns to Bagdad. Then they 
will motor over the Syrian • Desert to 
Damascus, and on through Turkey to 
Constantinople; after which they will 
follow the trans-European motor route 
through Bulgaria, Yugo-Slavia, Hun¬ 
gary,’Germany, and France to Calais. 

. If they are unable to travel through 
Turkey they will drive from Damascus 
through Palestine and Egypt to Tripoli, 
where they will take ship to Italy. 
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THE NEW 
WONDER CAR 

No Gear—No Clutch 

The scientists .assembled at Cam¬ 
bridge last week took turns in having 
joy rides on a motor-car with remark¬ 
able mechanism that will probably revo¬ 
lutionise the motor industry. 

This car was without gears or clutch, 
oil taking the place of these bugbears 
of the new driver and the weary expert. 
The new apparatus was explained in a 
paper by Professor Lea of Sheffield 
University in the presence of its in¬ 
ventor, Commendatore Piero Salerni. 

His latest invention recalls Sir Charles 
Parsons and his turbine, for it is in the 
main a combination of a centrifugal 
pump and a turbine. The pump, driven 
by the ordinary motor engine, supplies 
oil to the turbine which turns the 
propeller shaft according to the speed 
of the engine as controlled by the foot 
of the driver. The starting, the increase 
of speed, and the slowing-down are 
effected with a minimum of effort by 
man or machine, and after a test of 
over 65,000 miles there was no sign of 
the most highly stressed parts having 
been in use. 

Compared with the present motor¬ 
car this new apparatus provides smoother 
and quicker acceleration, needs less 
petrol to the mile, and is capable of a 
higher average speed. It is an in¬ 
vention which will be available for all 
the world, as its inventor wishes to 
benefit humanity rather than individuals. 

THE BOY WHO SAW 
BRADMAN'S RECORD 

Lives To Beat It 

The least important of all the Test 
Matches proved to be the most exciting 
of them all, and crowds rushed to see 
Leonard Hutton playing cricket like a 
true Yorkshireman. 

He has leapt into fame as the cham¬ 
pion cricketer, and his native town of 
Pudsey has rung its bells for him. 

When he was 14 he saw Bradman 
score 334 in an innings at Leeds, and he 
has lived to beat the Australian’s fine 
record, for he was at the wicket on three 
days, and before he was caught by 
Hassett he had made 364 runs. It is the 
highest individual score in any Test 
Match, beating Bradman’s 334 at Leeds 
in 1930 and Hammond’s 336 against New 
Zealand in 1933. 

It also happens that the England 
score was greater than the highest score 
in any Test J\latch ; it was 903 for seven 
wickets, beating Australia’s 729 in 1930. 

Anxiety in France 

Fresh stay-in strikes have followed 
new labour decrees by M Daladier. 

There is need to speed up work on 
national tasks, and this may require 
the assembly of Parliament and changes 
in the 40-hour week. French industrial 
prosperity is slow in returning, and the 
Socialist Party is fearing that M Daladier 
will move more to the Kiglit for support, 
though M Blum, the powerful Socialist 
leader, is supporting the Government on 
condition it does not surrender the rights 
Labour has won of late years. 

A Farmer's Feat 

An Australian farmer in Victoria has 
just sown 920 acres of wheat in 129 hours, 
which he claims to be a world record. 

For six days he worked night and day 
with a tractor, travelling seven or eight 
miles an hour hauling a machine auto¬ 
matically sowing the. grain and the 
fertiliser, and covering it up as the 
machine progressed. 

Four men worked the tractor in six- 
hour shifts, using powerful headlights 
at night. The usual sowing is 50 acres 
a working day. 


The Children 

Father Divine and 
His Singing Angels 

Father Divine, the accepted prophet 
of many coloured citizens of the United 
States, has led a body of his disciples 
to a new Promised Land on the banks 
of the Hudson. 

They are established there in a 
position to make themselves heard by 
the President, whose official country 
home (his Chequers) is on the opposite 
shore. Mr Roosevelt will hardly be 
able not to hear them, because they 
call themselves Father Divine’s Singing 
Angels, and do their best to live up to 
their title. 

At any rate, they have sung Father 
Divine into a notoriety almost as world¬ 
wide as that of some of our Dictators. 
Till the other day few had heard of him 
outside North America, but there he 
has been growing into a prophet among 
the coloured people for fifteen years. 
This bald, elderly man is such a powerful 
preacher that the only name they have 
found to fit him is Father Divine. 

A Growing Community 

They mean nothing sacrilegious in so 
calling him, and their sincerity is 
shown by the way in which they have 
sold their worldly goods to follow him. 
The new colony opposite the home of 
Mr Roosevelt is the third Kingdom 
acquired by Father Divine and his 
community on the banks of the Hudson. 
He, or they, have acquired mission 
stations, farms, restaurants, petrol 
stations, parks, and a 50-room house as 
Father Divine’s headquarters in the 
Harlem district of New York. The 
holdings of this growing Coloured Army 
even include a mission hall in Melbourne. 

Its principles are of the best. The 
Singing Angels do not smoke or drink. 
They take vows like those of monks and 
nuns. They agree to work hard together 
and share the fruits in common, as more 
than one community has done before 
in North America, till the system broke 
down because somehow or sometime 
someone has been found to be profiting 
at the expense of the rest. 

The Negro Prophet 

North America is the spiritual home 
of these fervent experiments. It has 
produced Brigham Young, Thomas 
Lake Harris (who wrote a book on 
Whispering Angels 80 years ago), and 
Mrs Eddy. All flourished in their day 
and have followers still, but this is the 
first experiment to flourish under a 
Negro prophet. It does not seem to 
matter that some of the prophet’s 
utterances have more sound than sense, 
as when he rolls out, “ Heaven is thought 
to be in the sky ; but the sky is nowhere ; 
but everywhere where there is nothing.” 
The disciples chant in response, “ Thank 
you. Father,” and all is well. 

It is whispered that Father Divine 
is now coming out as a politician in 
opposition to the President, and Mr 
Roosevelt may find him as tough an 
adversary as Father Coughlin, who 
criticised him not over the river but over 
the wireless. 

It may be that the voices of the 
Singing Angels and the Conductor of the 
Orchestra may travel across the world 
like the Crooners—but we hope not. 

A Long Way 

We have heard of an Australian girl, 
unused to London ways, who took a 
ticket on the Piccadilly Tube, and 
threw it away soon after. When she 
arrived the collector asked for her 
ticket, and she told him she had lost it. 

“ Oh,” said the collector suspiciously, 
“ where do you come from ? ” 

” Australia,” replied the truthful girl, 
and the collector was so surprised that 
he let her pass. 


's Newspaper 

TELEVISION 

50 Types at Radiolympia 

At Radiolympia this year, which ends 
on Saturday, about fifty types of 
television receivers are being shown. 

We are a long way from the time when 
a television set will be found in nearly 
every home, but prices have come down 
and it is said that there are 200,000 
homes able to afford a set in the area 
served by Alexandra Palace. 

At Olympia prices range from about 
£22 to ^230. The cheapest sets show 
an image the size of a postcard and give 
television and its accompanying sounds. 
For ^30 a combined television and all¬ 
wave wireless receiver may be had. It is 
only the very expensive receiver that 
gives an image as big as two feet square. 

It is pointed out that prices are now 
as low as they are likely to be for some 
years, for, apart from the expensive 
cathode ray tube on which the picture 
is seen, there are from 15 to 25 valves in 
the sound and vision receiver. 

Novelties among wireless sets (of 
which about 450 types are shown) 
include models which have a series of 
buttons, and all that is necessary is to 
press a button to hear a selected station. 
Another is the teledial, which is rotated 
like an automatic telephone dial to gi 
any of ten selected stations. 

Here Wordsworth 
Was Bom 

The saving of Wordsworth's* birth¬ 
place, a Georgian house in the main 
street at Cockermouth, is something to 
delight us all. It was to be a bus 
station 7 it will now be a place of pil¬ 
grimage and inspiration. 

Here he saw the light in 1770. Here 
he*and his sister Dorothy became every¬ 
thing to each other ; ” She gave me eyes, 
she gave me ears,” he wrote. 

From this house he was taken at times 
to Penrith where an old lady taught him 
to read and to use his memory, and in 
this town he had his first real lesson 
from the Revd Mr Gilbanks, and was 
taught very early to learn the poets so 
that he could repeat much of Shake¬ 
speare and Milton. 

He used to say that the summit of a 
far-off hill which he looked on at 
Cockermouth was to him like an invi¬ 
tation into boundless space, and 63 years 
after he was born there, on coming in 
sight of Cockermouth he wrote : 

A point of life between my parent's dust 
And yours , my buried little ones, am /. 

His father lies here ; his “ little ones ” 
are at Grasmere, where he lies. 

Hungary and Peace 

Instead of being a danger to peace, 
Hungary by its new agreements with 
her former foes in the Little Entente has 
now added to the security of Europe. 

At the same time, she has been wel¬ 
comed as a friend in Germany, where 
her Regent, Admiral Horthy, has been 
visiting Herr Hitler. Hungary, like 
Bulgaria, has her grievances, but they 
are more likely to find a speedier solution 
by the renunciation of the use of force 
which both States have declared and 
signed in the past few weeks. 

Hero of the Boys Brigade 

The Boys Brigade Cross for Heroism 
has just been given to W. E. Garnham, a 
fourteen-year-old member of the Gorle- 
ston Company. 

Garnham was playing on the shore 
when a boy bathing with others was 
overcome by. big waves and called for 
help. His companions failed to reach 
him and he was sinking when Garnham 
ran on to a breakwater and dived in. 
In spite of the rough sea he succeeded in 
reaching the boy, who was by that time 
unconscious, and brought him back to 
the shore in safety. 
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Little News Reel 

It is still difficult to foresee the result 
of General Franco's rejection of the 
British plan for withdrawing foreign 
troops from Spain. 

The first known portrait of Dickens, a 
miniature painting by his aunt, has been 
given to the Dickens house in London. 

The National Gallery has bought 
Rembrandt’s portrait of his wife as Flora. 

The export of Canadian cattle to this 
country has increased this year from 
under 5000 to over 24,000. 

A safety razor, with blade intact, 
was found inside a skate caught at 
Eyemouth in Berwickshire the other day. 

Someone unknown has sent the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer £20 for the 
reduction of the National Debt. 

Colours carried at Waterloo were 
carried the other day by the Cameron 
Highlanders at a ceremonial parade at 
Inverness. 

The crew of a sinking ship abandoned 
in the Irish Sea were saved by a cook 
who used his shaving mirror to flash 
an S O S signal. 

A film has been released in Moscow 
showing a remarkable operation in the 
throat by a Russian surgeon. 

THINGS SEEN 

A cluster of 38 grapefruits on one 
branch at Waikerie, South Australia. 

A young lady litter lout throwing 
down a newspaper in one of the busiest 
streets of Glasgow. 

A boy cycling along, a main road with 
an L on the back of his bicycle. 

One hoarding set up to hide another 
on the Folkestone Road. 

This road warning : 

Please drive slowly—old deaf dog . 

THINGS SAID 

If our civilisation shares the fate of 
its predecessors it will be because, while 
it had greater knowledge than. any of 
them, it did not know how to use it. 

Bishop of Winchester 

Newspapers are the only education 
a majority of people have in this country 
after leaving school. 

Revd Bernard Clements 
. As Science quickens its pace human 
beings are left behind like casualties on 
a battlefield. Commissioner David Lamb 
What we want is a liberal education 
based not on the world of Greeks and 
Romans, but on the world of Industry 
and Trade. Mr Frank Pick 

A fish in the Sargasso Sea has eyes 
near its tail. 

Dr H. B. Cott at British Association 
Nine square miles of heatliland and 
woods in Surrey have been closed by the 
Crown, Dr Vaughan at British Association 
In the last ten years the cycle trade 
has shown a striking disregard for the 
actions of Governments. 

Sir William Beveridge 
The skull found at Piltdown 25 years 
ago represents the oldest European 
known to us. Sir Arthur Keith 

* Most insects are colour blind to pure 
red. Dr Julian Huxley 

Italy is now on the wrong path. 

A Portuguese newspaper friendly to Mussolini 
It is discouraging for a young librarian 
to have continually to hand trash to 
silly people. A librarian 

THE BROADCASTER 

r J , JiE Y M C A this year has had mar¬ 
quees in 24 camps of the Territorials. 
Jt is said that the £70 Ford motor-car 
is coming. 
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Giant Blooms • Flagstaff Sculpture • With the Boy Scouts 



Flagstaff Sculpture— IVIr James Woodford, the sculptor, modelling in clay a lion and a castle 
which are to be cast in bronze as an ornament for the top of the flagstaff on Norwich Town Hall 


Chief Scout as Artist —Boy3 at the Scout headquarters in London admiring 
some of the water colours painted by Lord Baden Powell in Kenya this year 
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16 Heroic Spirits 

Mourn for the Young 
and Brave 

LOSf SCOUTS AND GUIDES IN 
THE JAPANESE WAR 

Only one Chinese Scout is left who 
is able to tell the story of the 16 Scouts 
and Guides who left Singapore to help 
their country behind the fighting line. 

Ng Chee King, the last of the band 
who made the supreme sacrifice, lies 
in a military hospital in tortured 
Hankow with two bullet wounds and a 
fractured skull. His only friend from 
Singapore is Miss Chong Yeng Tack, 
who was one of the Singapore Chinese 
Service Corps. She, like the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides, served in the First 
Aid Squads of the battle front, and 
was wounded by machine gun fire 
while serving in a field station during 
the fighting at Shansi. 

A Merchant’s Only Daughter 

She has lost a leg, ten of Ng Chee 
King's companions have ‘lost their 
lives, two are badly wounded, the rest are 
missing. They were boys, and not one 
was twenty years old. They were the 
cream of the Chinese Scouts and Guides 
in Malaya, and the leader of the seven 
girls among them was the adored 
only daughter of a wealthy Singapore 
merchant. 

The Japanese bombs and bullets 
mowed them down impartially. When 
the Chinese troops abandoned Shanghai 
one Scout, while carrying a message, 
was killed by a stray bullet, another 
fell in the bombing of a Red Cross 
truck carrying wounded. Cheng Kong 
Tee, one of the Girl Guides, lost her life 
during an air raid while she was 
directing the escape of war refugees 
around Lotien. 

These are the stories of those whose 
fate is known. Of the others, these 
Unknown Soldiers of the Red Cross, 
nothing more can be learned. They 
have been lost under the flood of this 
cruel Japanese war. But what they 
did, and why they faced their fate 
without fear, will not be forgotten. 
A nation which has such sons and 
daughters can never be overborne. 

Wit and Wisdom 
About School 

A senior tutor of a Vacation Course in 
Education ought to know something of his 
subject, and we give below some of the things 
Mr Frank Roscoe had recently to say. 

On Listening to Music 

On the wireless children hear strains, 
some of which are musical and some of 
which are said to be musical, but no one 
tells the child how to judge between the 
two. During school broadcasts children 
should be given the opportunity of 
hearing fine music so that they will be 
able to distinguish between what is fine 
and what is rubbish. 

On Children Helping Each Other 

In many schools it is still almost a 
crime for one child to be found helping 
another. If you let children live for 
years under the impression that on no 
account must they help one another 
surely you are introducing something 
which is wholly bad in the adult com¬ 
munity. Helpfulness rather than narrow 
self-interest should be encouraged. 

On School as Something Jolly 

I want us to divest ourselves of the 
notion that a school is something like a 
factory. Our schools seem to lack gaiety, 
and the sooner the teachers come to 
think of teaching as rather a jolly ad¬ 
venture, and cease, taking themselves too 
seriously, the better. 


LOST IN THE BUSH 

A Tale of the Canadian Wilds 


America Does Not 
Stand Alone 


a hill in the Canadian wild, north 
^ of Ontario, four hundred men and 
women cheered and cried. 

They were gathered round the tiny 
hill farm of the French - Canadian 
Tessiers, and had been brought there 
by the most splendid news the Basteds 
Township had known for a long time. 
Little Fernand Tessier, who had been 
lost for five days, was coming back home. 

As they waited and shouted them¬ 
selves hoarse a tall, sun-tanned Canadian 
came nearer and ( nearer with the small 
five-year-old boy in his arms. Without 
a word of warning the boy suddenly 
jumped from his perch, and ran to meet 
his mother ; and, said he, “ I'm hungry, 
Mummie ; did you bake a cake ? ” 

That was all the impression his five- 
day wandering in the bush of that 
desolate and dangerous country had 
made on his mind. The searchers had 
been racked with desperate anxiety. 
A small boy with nothing to eat, wander¬ 
ing here and there unable to find his way 
back, very likely seized with that 
dreaded ” sickness of the bush ” which 
drives sane people into wild creatures— 
this was a thing that had filled all the 
French-Canadian neighbours with dread, 
increasing as the days went by. 

Search parties scoured all the country 
round, but found no sign of him, no 
footprints to show where he had 
wandered. The torrid weather suddenly 
broke with a terrifying thunderstorm and 
a deluge to follow. The boy was out 
in it. After the storm some of his tracks 
were found. Hope revived. But only 
the very hopeful could believe that after 
more than four days he could be alive. 

Then on the fifth day rugged George 
Morrison, one of the guides sent out by 


the Ontario newspaper, the Globe and 
Mail, to which the story of the lost 
boy had travelled, found him. A 
splash of red he saw moving in the 
bush was Fernie’s red sweater. 

George dashed for it, and the small 
boy began to run away. He was fright¬ 
ened, as well he might be after all he 
had gone through. George went pell- 
mell after him shouting “ Ti Ti ”; 
which is a French nickname meaning 
“ little gaffer,” but it was a hundred 
yards before he managed to catch up, 
so spry was Fernand after five days 
without food. 

And when George Morrison had picked 
the boy up, and had him safe in his 
arms, this was what the man and the 
boy said to one another. Said the guide, 
” Hello, ti ti, your aunt’s waiting at 
home to see you. She came over here 
today just for it.” 

” Did she buy me a wagon ? ” asked 
Fernie. 

” Where did you sleep at night ? ” 
asked George. 

“ I had my little bed under two 
trees,” explained Fernie. 

“ And were you scared ? ” asked the 
man of the child.in his arms. 

” No, not very much,” replied Fernie 
from his safe refuge. 

So they came back together to the 
farm and the French-Canadian people, 
who ran beside the pair, stood 
cheering and crying as mother and child 
met again. It was long before they 
would go back to their homes, for this 
was a day of days. To mark it they 
subscribed to buy Fernie a brand new 
tricycle, which he will not be able to 
take into the bush ! 


All Friends and No Enemies 


I t would be a sad and serious thing. 

if the Government’s preparations of 
defence were supposed to mean that 
another Great War is inevitable. They 
mean nothing of the kind. 

The Government’s policy in foreign 
affairs has been plainly declared by the 
Prime Minister. In one excellent word, it 
is Appeasement. Much has been already 
done to improve our relations with 
foreign nations, and by the same means 
much more will undoubtedly be done. 

The preparation of defence may be 
compared to’ the fire appliances we see 
when we go to a theatre. Their pro¬ 
vision does not mean that fires are 
expected; on the contrary, it is very 
long since a serious fire broke out in a 
theatre. Nevertheless, it is wise to take 
precautions. 

If the policy of appeasement, of 
making friends, of searching for points 
of agreement, of doing one’s best to 
assuage discontent, of aiming at justice 
and peace, continues to succeed, we 
shall be able to reduce the fire appliances 
and to devote much of their cost to the 
proper purposes of maintaining the full 
richness of life. 

The process would be hastened if so 
much were not done to exaggerate un¬ 
pleasant news. It is good that there 
should be free discussion, but the papers 
should refrain from filling their pages 
with alarming articles and headlines.. 
The stage direction “ alarums and 
excursions ” should be banned from the 
newspaper world. 

No nation is now inclined to threaten 
war on account of some hostile act 
committed by irresponsible individuals. 
A generation ago such an incident as 
the shooting.of two German farmers on 
the frontier of Czecho-Slovakia would 
have been regarded as a cause for war. 
Today it is regarded as deplorable, but 
to be met by atonement and by taking 


care to prevent its recurrence. And so 
let us dwell more on the good things. 
Let us perceive what there is to admire 
in any foreign nation, for we may be 
sure that good is there to see. The 
absurdity of looking for evil is realised 
if we reflect that friends and enemies 
among nations change from time to 
time, and often with bewildering 
rapidity. Not long before the Great 
War there was serious talk of war with 
France ! Let us also put aside the 
conception that friendship with one 
nation forbids good feeling for another. 
The division of the world into supposed 
friends and enemies is childish. 

No more of friends and enemies! 
The world is full of human beings, all 
as capable of friendship as ourselves. 
Friendliness is Appeasement. Appease¬ 
ment is not only possible, but a certain 
end, which all of us may hasten if we 
will. Let us regard all peoples as our 
friends and none as our enemies. 


Farewell to a Penny Post 

Now that the Empire Air Mail to New 
Zealand has become a fact New Zealand 
‘is doing away with its penny post to all 
parts of the world. 

Letters from New Zealand to British 
countries now cost i Jd for half an ounce. 

There is an exception in the case of 
letters to New Zealand’s*big neighbour, 
the island continent. Letters may still 
be sent to Australia for a penny each 
ounce, because they still travel by mail 
steamer ; but as soon as the Air Mail 
service across the Tasman Sea begins 
there will be an end to the penny post 
with Australia. 

Within New Zealand itself the penny 
post still remains in force. The million 
and a half New Zealanders can con¬ 
gratulate themselves on enjoying the 
penny post in their own country. 


And Will Not Stand Apart 

President Roosevelt held one handle 
of a pair of scissors and the Canadian 
Prime Minister the other, and these 
two heads of States cut the silken cord 
between the United States and Canada. 

The cord stretched across the new 
Thousand Islands Bridge which now 
spans the wide St Lawrence, the bound¬ 
ary between the United States and the 
Dominion, which here, in the President's 
words, is a gateway not a wall, and of it 
Mr Roosevelt said : 

This bridge stands as an open door . 
There, ivill be no challenge at the border , 
no guard to ask for a countersign . Where 
the boundary is crossed the only word must 
be, Pass , Friend. 

The Canadian Prime Minister echoed 
the President's stirring password. Canada 
and the United States, he said, together 
practised the art of bridge building, in 
politics as in roadmaking. They shared 
a 1 common heritage which it was their 
joint purpose to foster and maintain. 

Significant Words 

Before the bridge was opened Pre¬ 
sident Roosevelt uttered words which 
stirred every British heart, and sounded 
like a trumpet call around the world : 

The Dominion of Canada is part of the 
sisterhood of the British Empire . -1 give 
you the assurance that the people of the t 
United States will not stand idly by if the 
domination of Canadian soil is threatened 
by any other empire. 

There were other words no less mean¬ 
ingful, and of a still more important 
world significance on the position which 
the Americas must occupy in the world. 

” We in the Americas are no longer 
far-away continent to which the eddies of 
controversies beyond the seas could 
bring no interest or no harm.” 

Mr Cordell Hull, the President’s 
Secretary of State, had two days before 
defined in wider terms what the United 
States feared and hoped and intended. 

All nations had today to ask and 
answer whether the future of the world 
was to be determined -by universal 
reliance on armed force and aggression, or 
whether, by the observance of the prac¬ 
tices of peace, justice, law, and order, it 
should secure a sound foundation of 
economic well-being and' progress. 

The Rule of Law 

It would, Mr Hull pointed out, soon 
be impossible for some nations to choose 
the way of force and others the way of 
reason. All would have to go in the same 
direction—either to international law¬ 
lessness and consequent chaos, or by the 
observance of obligations and treaties, 
to the rule of order based on law. 

The repudiation of the world order 
and the principles underlying it had of 
late proceeded with staggering rapidity. 
The spectacle could not and did not leave 
the people of the United States unmoved 
or unaffected, for each day’s develop¬ 
ments made more and more clear that 
America’s own situation was affected by 
what happened elsewhere in the world. 

Whatever might be their own wishes 
and hopes, they could not, when there 
was trouble elsewhere, expect to remain 
unaffected. When destruction and im¬ 
poverishment and starvation afflicted 
other parts of the world they could not 
escape the spreading effects. 

When freedom was destroyed •else¬ 
where America's own ideas of individual 
liberty, their most cherished institutions, . 
were in danger. 

His First Lion 

In a letter to friends at Wadhurst a 
missionary in Africa says that although 
there are still lions about in the district 
in which he is teaching, they are not 
often seen. He adds that one African 
who visited England after twenty years 
in Uganda saw his first lion in the Zoo ! 
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A Tramp Passes By 

Not long ago a London man and his 
wife and two boys were saved from a 
fire by a tramp. 

The fire broke out in Commercial 
Road, and the tramp who raised the 
alarm stopped a tram, borrowed a bar 
of iron from the conductor, and prised 
open the door of the house. But for him 
the family would probably have been 
trapped. 

The tramp did not stay to be thanked. 
Having done what he could, he van¬ 
ished ; and we cannot help thinking he 
must have known the famous saying we 
should all know : 

I expect to pass through this world but 
once. Any good thing , therefore, that I 
can do, or any kindness 1 can show to a 
fellow human being, let me do it now. Let 
me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again. 



Wings and Sails—the air 
mail passes by in Holland 


In the Days of Child 
Labour 

A diamond wedding at Maryport in 
Cumberland brings to mind the days of 
child labour. 

Mrs Burns began to work in a brick¬ 
yard near Flimby when she was only 
eight, and was paid 6 Id a day until her 
father intervened, when the manager 
kindly raised the pay to a shilling a day. 

The Bees of Meopham 

An unexpected contribution to the 
church funds has been made by bees to 
Meopham Church in Kent. 

The bees have built two honeycombs 
in the roof, and it is proposed to sell the 
honey for the church. 

The old saying was : Out oE the 
strong came forth sweetness. The new 
saying at Meopham will be : Out of the 
sweetness came forth money. 

What’s in a Name? 

Brazil, giving a useful lead to other 
countries, has decreed that the word 
Silk is not to be used to describe any 
yarn or fabric which is not made exclu¬ 
sively from the products or by-products 
of cocoons of silk-bearing insects. 

In too many cases good names are 
used falsely to describe imitative or 
artificial products. 

The Good Side of bad 

WEATHER 

It is difficult to say anything in praise 
of the freak storms which swept the 
country a week or two ago, but there is 
evidence that at least one good thing 
came out of one of them. 

When a sudden downpour caught a 
man in the north of England unawares 
he was invited by a stranger to take 
refuge in his house, and when he de¬ 
clared he must push on, whatever the 
weather, tlie stranger insisted on lending 
his umbrella. A few yards along the 
road the rain and hail came down with 
terrific force, the umbrella being no 
protection against it; but at that 
moment a car drew up at the pavement 
and the driver, a stranger, insisted on 
giving him a lift. 


The Children's Newspaper 

The Pixie on the Lonely Island. 


O n a very lonely island in the South 
Seas lives a young missionary of the 
London Missionary Society and his .wife. 

This island was onee called Savage 
Island, but it is now called Niue, and 
the people are at least nominally 
Christian. Because Niue is so far from 
everywhere the people know very little 
of the outside world, and it makes them 
inclined to be selfish. For instance, 
when men and women grow old and 
weak and cannot get food for themselves, 
instead of being cared for by their 
children they are very often left to 
starve in their huts. “ What is the use 
of old people ? “ the young folk say. 
“ Better let them die ! ” 

Now these cruel ideas are being 
changed, and this is how it came about. 

The missionary’s wife got some of 
the girls together into a company, rather 


like Girl Guides, only they are called 
Girl Guards. Like all boys and girls 
they love stories,... especially the fairy 
stories Mrs Taylor tells them, for on 
Niue they had never heard of all the 
jolly little gnomes and elves and pixies 
which belong to the English countryside. 
Among other things, Mrs Taylor told 
them of the pixie folk of Cornwall who 
sometimes slip into a kitchen and cook 
and clean and then run away before the 
housewife can discover who has done 
her such a good turn. The little 
Niuean Girl Guards thought this a 
splendid idea. " We will be pixies 1 " 
they said. And now some of the poor old 
grannies and grandfathers find their huts 
all swept and tidy and a nice bowl of 
food put ready for them ; but they do 
not know who has done it, for the 
brown-skinned pixies have run away ! 


The New Statue 

The French village of Bridore, in the 
lovely valley of the Indre, is boasting 
of a fine new statue. 

Only a little way from Tours, Bridore 
once had a statue of St Koch, who was 
made to look so fierce and sullen that 
the women of the village gave the 
authorities no peace till the statue was 
removed. They declared they were 
frightened of it, and to appease them the 
statue was buried in the cemetery about 
ioo years ago. 

Out of sight, out of mind, they say ; 
and St Roch remained in the dark till he 
was dug up a little while ago. Now 
he is back in the village, a fine piece of 
15th-century work. 

HOW TO LIVE LONG 

There have been many recipes for 
long life, but being ducked in a barrel of 
rainwater seems one of the queerest. 

Mr John A. Bennett of Winlaton has 
been declaring that when he was a 
child, the youngest of 15 and a weakling, 
his mother and father ducked him once 
a day in the rainwater butt to make 
him grow up to be strong and healthy. 
It sounds rough treatment, but it cannot 
have had any harmful effects, for Mr 
Bennett is now 84, and he has had a 
working life of 60 years. 

His ducking as a child was the only 
doctoring he ever had ; but simple food 
and exercise have helped to prolong his 
days beyond the three score years and ten. 

POOR HUNTED WHALE 

Much alarm has been felt in recent 
months at the rate at which whales 
are being killed. 

Many nations have agreed to enforce 
restrictions 011 those who hunt them in 
order that these huge creatures of the 
deep may not be exterminated. Sanc¬ 
tuary areas in the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Indian Oceans have been extended, and 
the catching of certain kinds of whales 
has been prohibited for two years. 

It seems that last whaling season about 
10,000 more were killed than in the 
previous season, and about 600,000 more 
barrels of oil secured. 


A Hoard of Gold 

There is something rather odd about 
the news that a hoard of gold has been 
found in the monastery at Assisi. 

It seems that a workman dislodged 
a brick over a gateway, and that 
instantly a cataract of gold came 
tumbling out. There were scores of 
gold coins, and on the workman looking 
into the cell he saw that the floor was 
covered with gold. 

All this is odd because wealth is the 
last thing we associate with St Francis. 
It was he who, taking the vow of 
poverty long years ago, turned his 
back on the riches which might have 
been his, and dedicated himself to a life 
of service for which there was to be no 
reward save the joy of preaching. To 
find that the monastery of St Francis 
should have protected all this gold is 
startling, but the explanation seems to 
be that the money was hidden during the 
invasion of Italy by the French. 

The broken bottle 

Part of a litter lout’s broken bottle is 
believed to have destroyed 1500 square 
feet of grass on Eltham Common. It is 
thought the fragment acted as a burning 
glass, concentrating the sun's rays till 
the grass below ignited, the fire spreading 
to alarming proportions. 

Listen to a Fisherman’s 
Tale 

Listen to a Clyde fisherman : 

The price we arc receiving fov herrings 
is about a halfpenny a pound. Go to a 
fishmonger/s shop and ash for a pound of 
herrings and you will pay at least four- 
pence. The difference is too great, and 
the fishermen want a fairer share of the 
price the public pays. 

That is a very old story, but none the 
less true. We could alter the system if 
we cared ; why do we not ? 

The herring fishery continues in a bad 
way. Before the war Germany, Russia, 
and other lands bought enormous 
quantities of British herrings ; it was a 
great trade. Now they catch herrings 
for themselves. 


Behind the Scenes at Robin Hood's Bay 


O ne of the quaintest of all Yorkshire 
holiday places is Robin Hood’s Bay, 
between Scarborough and Whitby. Un¬ 
like the famous holiday towns near by, 
this red-roofed fishing village clinging 
precariously to the cliff has few amuse¬ 
ments. There is no orchestra in a palm 
court, and no pleasure ground or kinema. 
People make their own pleasures. 

Every year there is a notable evening 
when the visitors entertain their hosts 
and hostesses. A concert is organised 
by the guests of the village, most of 
whom have visited this corner of 
Yorkshire again and again. At this 
unusual entertainment the guests do 


the work and the residents look on. 
Only a very small hall is available, but 
among those who go to the show are the 
landladies who cook meals, the man who 
looks after the chairs on the beach, and 
the fishermen who take the visitors out 
fishing; very jolly it is for the village folk 
to sit back while the guests appear on the 
stage, singing or dancing or reciting. 

The life and soul of these entertain¬ 
ments is Mr Wilkinson of Barnsley. 
His wife is a contralto singer who always 
wins loud applause, and Mr Wilkinson 
makes up a comic song into which he 
introduces the names of local people or 
visitors. It seems to us a splendid idea. 
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A Shock and a Sock 

Mr E. C. Ayling, Secretary of the 
East Surrey Hospital at Redhill, had a 
shock the other day. It was after a 
wireless appeal had been made for the 
hospital. A taxi drove up to the hospital 
and the driver handed in a small parcel. 
Inside was a pair of new socks. A sock 
or two is neither here nor there, but in 
the foot of one of the socks the Secretary 
found fifty pounds in bank-notes. 

Jolly Jack Tars With 
Spectacles 

The spectacle of a Jack Tar wearing 
glasses seems an odd one. 

The Admiralty has revised its standard 
and is to accept recruits for certain 
categories whose sight demands spec¬ 
tacles, provided they are medically fit in 
other respects. 

It seems strange that such a lowering 
of standard should be thought necessary, 
for, after all, the number of men re¬ 
quired for the Navy is not very big in 
relation to our population. There is, 
however, an exceptionally big call for 
recruits through the great expansion of 
the Navy now proceeding. 

Bronze Age Lincoln 

Workmen digging in Lincoln have 
brought to light a piece of pottery 
believed to have been made in the Bronze 
Age, the first indication of a Bronze Age 
settlement within the city. 

A Wood Mystery 

The untidy ways of picnickers com¬ 
pelled the owner of a beautiful Sussex 
wood to provide baskets for their litter. 

The baskets were freely used, and for a 
time all was well. But one day a keeper, 
coming to empty them, was surprised 
to find that they had been disturbed 
and their contents scattered about all 
over the ground, 

As this went on day after day a watch 
was kept; but no culprit was dis¬ 
covered, and it was not until the watch 
was extended into the night hours that 
the mystery was solved. 

In the early morning, before anyone 
was about, a squirrel was seen to dart 
out of a tree, leap at one of the baskets, 
and begin hunting among the paper, 
searching, no doubt, for any scraps of 
food and fruit which it might contain. 



A notice photographed in the village of 
Wedmore, Somerset, by a C N reader 


Granny’s Wonderful 
day 

“What a lovely time we had! ’ ’ she mur¬ 
mured, and then, with a smile, passed on. 

She was Ann Stansall, who died in 
Mansfield at 108. Her last birthday was 
the happiest and proudest day ol her 
life. Flaxen-haired, bright-eyed Granny 
Stansall had hundreds of telegrams and 
greetings. She received a host of guests, 
making tea for them, talking of the old 
and happy days she loved to remember.- 
It was a fine spring day, and she loved 
every minute of it. 

Then, when the last guest had gone 
home, she collapsed, and was carried to 
bed. She never left it; but she always 
had a smile when she thought of the won¬ 
derful birthday party she had at 108. 
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The Best Must Win 

|7ven Nature makes mistakes. 

We remember a famous 
scientist saying this to us, and it 
is worth recalling in these days, 
when so many mysterious things 
seem wrong all round us. 

It is good to look at these- 
mistakes, but it is bad to think 
that they are the main thing. A 
mistake is useful in turning our 
thoughts to the many things that 
are right. 

We all know that the mammoth 
was one of Nature’s mistakes. It 
aimed at prodigious strength, and 
sacrificed to this end many 
virtues. Those who talk about a . 
superman make the same mis¬ 
take. They would sacrifice to 
power and intelligence some of 
the greatest virtues of the human 
spirit—humility, tenderness, con¬ 
sideration for others, and that 
gentle lovableness which distin¬ 
guishes Man from all other 
creatures. 

Evil men—the burglar, the 
pickpocket, the murderer, the 
shooter of captive pigeons—are 
on the way to extinction, like the 
mammoth. We learn from them 
that Life will not have anything 
to do with selfish brutality. The 
tiger is being wiped out, but the 
lamb is multiplied. 

He is truly wise who sets his 
gaze on the end of Nature and 
only glances at her mistakes. 
Nature is ttying to produce some¬ 
thing. She began with an in¬ 
visible speck of life and has 
worked her way forward . in 
thousands of directions. Most of 
those directions end in a dead 
wall. Birds and animals, to speak 
generally, do not change. But 
Nature has found in Man a 
creature changing with every 
generation. Some men would go 
back to savagery, others would 
have everything remain as it 
now is, but others would press 
forward to greater adventures 
and fresh discoveries. 

Let us look at those who are 
pressing forward ; let us fix our 
attention on the latest efforts of 
our Mother Nature. We shall 
soon learn from this attention 
that Nature is not seeking to 
produce either strength or in¬ 
telligence, but Character ; that 
she is endeavouring to create a 
being able to enjoy the beauty of 
the earth, willing to share his 
joy with others, and unhappy 
in himself if he finds that others 
are unhappy. 

Nothing is clearer in nature 
or in history than the wonderful 
fact that the great object of Life 
is Unselfishness. 

Selfish despotisms pass away 
like the mammoth, but generous 
cooperation extends its kingdom 
with every age. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House. London 

obove tbe /l/cfc/en waters ' of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



The Litter Lout at the Oval 

were looking at the picture of the 
Oval after the Test Match' the 
other day. We are sure the players 
played cricket, and it is a pity the on¬ 
lookers did not. The attendance seems. 
to have been lower than was expected, 
but the litter they left behind must 
have been more than was expected of 
a cricket-loving crowd. It is pitiful 
to reflect that any gathering of Girl 
Guides or Boy Scouts would be 
ashamed to leave the ground as 16,499 
grown-ups left the Oval that day. 
We hope they arc thoroughly ashamed 
of themselves. 

9 

Saving the New Forest 

^e hear of a little Girl Guide back 
home with something in her ruck- • 
sack to remind her of a good deed. 

She had helped to put out a heath 
fire and arrived back at camp carrying 
the stick with which she had beaten 
the fire. She was going to take it 
home, she said, to show her mother 
what she'saved the New-Forest with ! 

9 

To You and Me 

This notice has appeared in the personal 
column of a London newspaper: 

J^owson, John Hugh, father, and 
Agnes ' and Jean Lowson, aunts 
of William Richard Lowson, an only 
child instantly killed in a road 
accident on Sunday evening, July 10, 
wish all those who have so deeply 
sympathised with them in their sorrow 
to accept this very inadequate ex¬ 
pression of their heartfelt gratitude. 

One request they • would make at 
this time of all those whose eyes may 
light on these words—that they shall 
do all in their power to gain protection 
and attain security for all life on the 
road, encouraging competence, care¬ 
fulness, and consideration, not only 
in crowded street and busy highway, 
but still more in the quiet byways of 
our countryside. 


Knots and Miles 

A s the sailormen's knots are very 
confusing to landfolk in these 
days of records at sea, we may point 
out that a knot, a nautical mile, is 
6080 feet, against the landsman's mile 
of 5280 feet. 

The Oueen Mary's record speed in 
land miles is 37 an hour. The word 
knot is derived from the knots in the 
log line which in the old days was used 
to measure speed. 

© 

The Necklace 

T IIE story is tqld that at a dinner of 
the National Arts Club a Chicka¬ 
saw Indian painter. Red Feather 
Colbert, was present in full . tribal 
regalia, which included a magnificent 
necklace of teeth and turquoise. One 
of the guests who asked about the 
necklace was told that the teeth were 
from alligators. 

“ Ah," said the lady, “ I suppose 
they mean the same to you as pearls 
do to us." 

“ Not quite," was the reply. “It 
doesn't take much ok a man to take 
a pearl from an oyster." 

9 . ■ 

A Fable Goes By Cable 

The old fable of the dish of green 
peas produced from seed which 
has lain 4000 years in Tutankhamen's 
tomb has appeared again, this time 
cabled all the way from London to 
Australia. One of our readers sends it 
to us, saying that it contradicts what 
he has read in the C N many times. 

The C N contradicts this once again. 
It is not true. 

There is no case known in which 
seed from tombs has fertilised. 

© . 

JUST AN IDEA 

In China it is recognised that the 
man who takes to blows admits that his 
ideas have given out. Would it not be 
ivise for us all to admit that Force is 
an. admission of the weakness of a case ? 


Under the Editor's Table 


TfoLiDAY girls go in for gay luggage. 
And bring it out. 

a 

School teachers appreciate holidays 
as much as children.- <Not. anxious 
to come to terms. 

□ 

T HE girl who won a swimming con¬ 
test said she had a stroke of luck. 

Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



If butchers have joint accounts 


ffWENTY years ago children did not 
spend nearly so much time in the 
sun. But often got a good tanning. 

a 

Qreat films are on the way, we read. 
It seems more than time. 

E 

yf mother complains that she cannot 
keep her little boy out of water. 
Especially hot water . 

a 

J'erritorials carried on during thun¬ 
der and lightning, says a report. 
Evidently hysterical. 

a 

Spence is essential to musical 
appreciation. Especially with a 
jazz band. 

0 

Qookery, we are told, has been put 
on the map. Its results are some¬ 
times put in the dustbin. . 


Between the Items 

By the Pilgrim 

YY7hile at the seaside we listened 
to the band. 

One evening we found ourselves 
sitting by a young man who seemed 
to know everything there was to know 
about each item. Whenever the band 
was not playing he would glance at his 
programme and then, leaning over to 
talk quietly, to his friend, would 
explain the idea of the piece, give the 
story of how it came to be written, 
and add a few incidents in the life of 
the composer. 

By the time we reached the interval 
we had begun to regard this young 
fellow as something of a walking 
encyclopedia. “ You seem to know 
a great deal about music," we said. 

He smiled. “ I’m not musical, 
really," he assured us, “ but my 
bro thcr r is." 

We thought he was referring to the 
young man next to him, but he went 
on : “ Unhappily, my brother is an 
invalid and has to lie in bed all day. 
Now that he cannot play the organ, 
as he loved to do, I borrow books 
from the library and read them to him. 
That is how I have come to know a 
little about the subject dearest to his 
heart, and the odd thing is that this 
delightful occupation has opened up a 
new world to me." 

9 

My Heart is Young Again 

T mourn no more my vanished years : 
* Beneath a tender rain, 

An April rain of smiles and tears, 

My heart is young again. 

The west winds blow, and, singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run ; 

The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 

No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear ; 

But, grateful, take the good I find 
The best of now and here. 

Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track ; 

That wheresoe'er my feet have swerved 
His chastening turned me back ; 

That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet'with eternal good ; 

That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father's sight; 

That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm. 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 

And so the shadows fall apart, 

And so the west winds play ; 

And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day. Whittier 

9 

Who ? 

If one English poet might be recalled 
today from the dead, to continue the 
work which he left unfinished on 
Earth, it is probable that the crown of 
his country's desire would be set on 
the head of John Keats. 

Robert Bridges 
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Jubilee year of peter pan s Wendy 

The Poet’s Daughter and the Little Lord 


This is the Jubilee Year of a rare 
and beautiful child who lives 
as a character in Barrie’s books and 
should be known to all that countless 
host of children who love Peter Pan, 
for this little child it was who gave 
Barrie the name of Wendy. 

She was the child of the famous poet 
W. E. Henley, whose stirring verses 
on “ England, my England/’ have 
thrilled a generation of patriotic 
English folk. 

They call you proud and hard , 

England, my England, 

You with zvorlds to watch and zcard, 
England, my own, 

You whose mailed hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies . .. . 

Margaret Henley, the poet’s only 
child, was born just fifty years ago 
(on September 4, 1888), in the year 
when her father gave the world his 
first book. Her parents had waited 
ten years for little Margaret, and 
she became ‘the delight of their life. 
Everybody loved her golden hair and 
her bright eyes, especially her father’s 
friend J. M. Barrie. Little can Barrie 
have guessed how this child was to 
reward him in her short years for the 
affection he had for her, for all un* 
wittingly she gave him the name of 
the most famous girl in all his books. 
She noticed how her father called 
him friend, and her little lips turned 
the word into Fwendy. Every English- 
speaking child knows the name the 
creator of Peter Pan immortalised 
from little Margaret’s lisped greeting. 


A Fairy Child of' Great 
Liveliness and Charm 


T\Tot only did Margaret name Wendy, 
she herself became a charac¬ 
ter in Barrie’s books. The golden¬ 
haired Reddy, friend of the slum boy 
in Sentimental Tommy, is drawn 
from Margaret Henley, the poet’s 
child whose liveliness and charm 
delighted Barrie’s heart. She had an 
exuberance of vitality, as if she lived 
too quickly in her gladness. She was 
like a fairy child who visited the earth 
for just a little while. 

Readers of Sentimental Tommy will 
remember how true that was, and how 
tenderly Barrie describes the death of 
little Reddy while Tommy walks up 
and down the street so that she might 
see him from the window : 


Reddy had been lent to two people 
for a very little while, and when the 
time was up she blew a kiss to them and 
ran gleefully bach to God. 

That is what happened to Margaret 
Henley when she was five. Barrie 
wrote of her passing that “ one might 
call it a sudden idea that came to her 
in the middle of her romping.” They 
carried her to the grave in the shade 
of an ash tree in the lovely churchyard 
of Cockayne Hatley, and the stone 
above the grave speaks of her as the 
Golden Child, for so Alice Meynell 
had called her. There is a picture of 
her by Charles Purse, the artist who 
himself died much too soon. 

There was living at Cockayne 
Hatley in those days Violet, Duchess 
of Rutland, and it was her eldest son 
Robert, little Lord Haddon, who led 



Little Lord Haddon fashioned in marble by his mother, Violet, Duchess of Rutland 


the children bringing flowers to Mar¬ 
garet’s grave. As if the bitterness of 
fate was not enough, before the sum¬ 
mer had run its course little Lord 
Haddon had joined the Golden Child 
in heaven’s gardens, and Henley was 
so moved by the pathos of it all that 
he wrote a sonnet to the sorrowing 
inother, beginning: 

.That day we brought our Beautiful One 
to lie 

In the green peace within your gates, he 
‘ ‘ came • 

To give us greeting, boyish and kind 
and shy. 

And, stricken as we xvere, we blessed 
his name . 

In the years that were to come, 
before Time had soothed the poignancy 
of his sorrow, the poet, in dedicating 
his poems to his wife, could not forget 
their little one, the " piece of perfect 
life ” whose passing had left their 
kingdom desolate: 

A Utile exquisite ghost 
Between us, smiling until the serenest 
eyes 

Seen in this world, and calling, calling 
still 

In that clear .voice ichose infinite 
subtleties 

Of sweetness, thrilling back across the 
grave, 

Break the poor heart to hear : 

“ Come, Dadsie, come ! 

Mama, how long—hozv long! ” 

Thus the poet on these two children, 
one passing on the eve of spring when, 
the snowdrops were out, and one when 
the leaves were falling in September. 

A Sonnet, a Painting, 
and a Sculpture 

her part the mother (Marchioness 
of Granby then), an artist of delicate 
grace, drew for the poet a portrait 
of Margaret which Henley prized 
almost as much as the painting his 
friend Charles Furse had made; and 
for her own consolation she herself 
fashioned in marble the figure of 
her little son and laid it on the tomb 
in the chapel of Haddon Hall, in which 
he lies " shedding perpetual benedic¬ 
tion,” as the inscription truly says. 
The mother herself is famous as an 
original in Burne-Jones’s Golden Stairs, 
but that is not more beautiful than 
the tranquil- figure of Lord Haddon. 
She made a plaster study of him which 
w r e may see in the Tate Gallery, and 
those who look at it closely will notice 
two fingermarks on the arm. The story 
is that as soon as the work was finished, 
but before the plaster was set, the 
Marchioness called in The servants at 
Belvoir Castle to see it, and one of 
them touched the shoulder of the boy 
and said. Goodbye, little lord. 

Sb that the world of art has three 
things of Margaret Henley and little 
Lord Haddon : a sonnet, a painting, 
and a sculpture. A copy of Charles 
Furse s portrait hangs over - the 
Margaret Henley Cot in the Princess 
Elizabeth Hospital for Children, and 
below it are these lines from the 
poem we have quoted : 

And we, we tivo that are one, have seen 
A piece of Perfect Life . 
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The penguins which leave Tristan da 
Cunha in April for the southern winter 
return to the island in September . Where 
they spend the interval is a mystery. 

W hen in the northern half of the world 
autumn is at hand and winter is 
looming ahead, in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere the order is reversed. 

With the coming of September the 
long season of discontent in Tristan da 
Cunha is_ ebbing, summer is nigh, and 
the penguins are its heralds from the 
sea. The birds are surging back to the 
island from an unexplained migration. 

Tristan da Cunha is the name given 
to a group of three small islands in jthe 
South Atlantic about midway between 
the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn, 
and also to one of the three islands. 

Penguins share Tristan da Cunha with 
human beings, keeping as far away from 
them as possible. On the other two 
islands there may be a few young colonists 
from Tristan, but the chief company for 
the penguins will be other birds and wild 
swine, which are descended from domestic 
pigs left there by ships of the long ago. 

Cliff Rookeries 

. There has been a sort of one-sided war 
between the pigs and the penguins. But 
these birds haye the natural sagacity of 
their order. Great groups of them have 
. forsaken the partsaccessible to pigs, 
making their rookeries at the base of 
cliffs which are too steep for the pigs to 
descend. Others, different from all the 
rest, have le&rned to make burrows or to 
fashion nests beneath stones, and so are 
safe from attack. Who would dream 
that so exciting a little drama is being 
played between two orders of life in that 
remote and rarely visited domain ? - 
The point which mainly interests 
naturalists is where all the penguins go 
from the three little islands when the}’ • 
, strike camp, call up their babies, boldly 
take the sea, and set sail, as it were, 
beyond the sunset. For six months in 
the year they are sailors ; for six months 
in the year they are . landsmen. Ashore 
they can be studied as intimately as if 
they were sheep in their folds, but once 
they push off from the coast for an un¬ 
known destination they become one of 
the great mysteries of the bird world. 
Mysterious Disappearance 
The bulk of the birds which spend the 
summer in Great Britain leave us for as 
. long a period, but the two cases cannot 
be compared. Our migrants fly; the 
penguins cannot. On land they walk, 
run, and trundle, breast downward to 
the ground. Once off the land they 
must swim and swim and swim. Can 
' they do that for six riionths without 
. rest ? Their food is in the water, but 
can they keep the sea with never a halt 
upon dry land ? Even a seal goes 
ashore, or takes to the ice. Is it safe to 
assume that these millions of penguins 
outdo the seals and manage to keep 
afloat for half a year at a stretch ? 

Such a feat of endurance is much 
doubted by educated opinion, and the. 
belief is expressed that the penguins 
land somewhere, somehow, some time. 
But the birds are a well-known species 
and could be instantly identified if they 
went ashore at any place visited by 
man. They are the crested penguins, 
which, from their amazingly agile leaps 
from rock to rock when on land, are 
called rock-hoppers. 


From the 
Island 

If they did land anywhere frequented 
by sailors, then, so great are their 
numbers, they would be recognised at 
once, and we should know that they 
have a summer port, a coast on which 
to recuperate after their long swim. But 
there is no such evidence to guide us. 
All we know is that, breeding in tens of 
thousands on this tiny group of islands 
and on others in the same latitudes, 
they disappear in April and do not 
reappear until the southern winter has 
reached its close. 

Nests in the Grass 

As to their home life there is no un¬ 
certainty, for that has been closely 
studied. - They make their nests where 
the grass grows so high that men’ in¬ 
vestigating their colonies are lost in the 
grassy jungle, which, out-tops sailors* 
heads and buries them as completely 
as though they were hidden in the 
depths of a tropical forest. 

Secure in this manner the birds 
simply teem. Thousands of nests, just 
roughly-lined depressions, cover great 
areas of the damp, warm earth, all 
mapped out, as one might think, into 
streets and alleys and squares, beaten 
down flat in the grass by the birds* feet. 

For months they busy themselves with 
nursery duties; then, with numbers 
replenished, off tli^y go to the coast and 
into the sea, away and away. 

The Call of Tristan 

They know where they want to go. 
They go by instinct. They must be lost 
for weeks so far as sight of land is con¬ 
cerned. Yet their tide of life reaches its 
full; the impulse to go to land to lay 
their eggs and raise their young calls 
them to the unseen shore. They turn 
and swim by day and night, and they 
come again to Tristan da Cunha. 

All the penguins stir us to wonder and 
admiration, the Emperor wintering on 
the terrible ice of Antarctica and hatch¬ 
ing its egg poised upon the back of its 
feet, the Adelie penguins returning 
yearly to the same frozen land for a 
summer of nursery duties. The Adelies 
return year after year to exactly the 
same “ rookeries ** to make their rough 
nests and lay their eggs. They leave 
the land before winter can return and 
make their way hundreds of miles north. 

They must be chased far and near by 
hungry submarine enemies, by gigantic 
grampuses, and by sea leopards as fierce 
as tigers, but they swim unerringly on, 
feeding and fattening, waxing stronger 
and fitter for the feat of endurance which 
will await them on their return to land. 

The Advance Guard 

The human adventurer, marooned 
and weary on the Antarctic mainland, 
watches the heavens and sees at last a 
dim, pale light creeping into the sky, 
and presently the Sun climbs up to 
dispel the four-months gloom of un¬ 
broken winter night. He directs his 
gaze toward the point at which the 
Adelies land, and, lo, a single pioneer 
bird lias leaped like a cork out of the 
water and is toddling inland over the 
coastal ice as if glad to be home again. 

It has come in alone ; it is followed 
in tile course of a day or two by other 
single birds, and then come the main 
regiments, millions strong, streaming in 
procession like snakes, a mile long. The 
penguins have come home. 
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SrSGUTH DOWNS NEAR BRIGHTON 


A Box of Beauty For 
the Slums 


We were telling the story the other day of 
Mary Delany and her bunch of paper flowers. 
This is the story of a country school and its 
box of flowers for the slums. - 

uietly, unobtrusively, a network of 
friendly service has been growing 
up all over the country during the past 
four years, the League of Flower Givers. 

A young lady stood in the Editor's 
garden the other day, drinking in the 
late-afternoon ;scent of the lavender 
with the wrapt look of the true flower- 
lover. It was she who told us about it. 
She teaches in a school in a London slum. 

Her infants class, she said, will be 
utterly miserable if the week ever 
comes when they do not receive a box 
of wild flowers from a school down in 
Dorset. She distributes them in little 
bunches, or perhaps there is only a single 
flower for each child, but every child 
gets something and takes it home as if 
it were a rare jewel. * 

The Great Heart of England 

Repeat this little tale 350 times, 
changing each time both the setting and 
the source of the gift, and you will have 
an idea of the work of the Flower Givers 
League. Hospitals, Hostels, Rescue 
Homes, District Nurses, Orphanages, 
Missions, and families without gardens 
also receive the flowers. The senders 
include private individuals. Horticultural 
Societies, Women’s Institutes, Girt 
Guides, Boy Scouts, and Toe H branches, 
as well as country schools. 

Like so many good things, it began 
with an advertisement, a London teacher 
appealing for " surplus flowers occasion¬ 
ally.” This caught the eye of a reader 
with an organising mind, Mrs Eileen 
Turvill. How simple, she thought, to 
tell the people in the country, with 
Nature's great wealth at their doors, 
of the children growing up in slums 
thinking that buttercups and daisies 
are just words in a song ! The Great 
Heart of England, she felt sure, could be 
relied on to do the rest. 

Mrs Turvill was right. Her scheme for 
putting the flower-hungry in touch with 
the flower-wealthy had barely been 
launched by the end of 1934, but 12 
pairings had already been made. The 
next year 115 more givers came into the 
scheme, 124 volunteered the year after, 
and this year is still too young to give 


an accounting, but we can safely pro¬ 
phesy that the steady growth will be 
more than maintained. 

The only sad part of the story is that 
there are more flower-hungry people on 
the books than flower-wealthy ones. 

Any flower-wealthy reader of the C N 
who would like to join the scheme should 
write for particulars to Mrs Turvill, The 
Pleasaunce, Woldingham, Surrey. She 
has some 150 applicants still longing for 
flowers. 

Not all the Flower Givers send weekly 
parcels, like the little country school in 
Dorset. Each does what he can, accord¬ 
ing to his promise. Some agree to send 
weekly, some every fortnight, some 
whenever they can. Many of the original 
donors are still carrying on. We realise 
how much this means if we stop to think 
of the people all over England who get 
up in time to pick flowers with the dew 
still on them in the morning, stand them 
for a time in a cool place in water, 
wrap them in tissue-paper, pack them, 
and take them to the post—all for 
people they have never seen. 

A glance at some of the letters of 
thanks from the flower-hungry makes 
this . devotion more understandable. 
Who would hesitate to go to any trouble 
for the East End school which writes : ; 
“ We deck the hall with them and at 
the end of the week any surviving are 
taken home by the children, each class 
having its turn. The delight which a 
flower-in-the-hand gives to an East End 
child is a thing to be seen before it can 
be realised.” 

A Basket of Glory 

Another headmistress says : *' It was 
a basket of glory. I don’t know who were 
most thrilled, the children or the staff.” 

The League of Flower Givers has re¬ 
cently become affiliated with the National 
Gardens Guild, a body well known 
as the great encourager of individual 
bulb-growing in the schools. 

The National Gardens Guild should 
make a good godmother for the four- 
year-old League of Flower Givers, for 
it is 40 years old. It grew to its present 
position of national importance from a ‘ 
simple bulb-growing competition in 
Stepney—one more example of what 
happens when someone has the courage 
and the sense to act on a good idea. 



The Master and the Pupil 


T here is a' little-known story of the 
famous composer Liszt which is well 
worth telling again. 

It is of an incident in a small German 
town. A young girl had advertised , a 
pianoforte recital, and under her name 
as it appeared on the posters was the 
information (quite untrue) that she was 
a pupil of Liszt. 

The day before the recital the young 
pianist was terrified by the news that 
the great musician himself had arrived 
in the town. For some time she had 
been masquerading as his pupil, now her 
deception must be found out, and all 
her hopes of making a living must inevit¬ 
ably be dashed. 

She did not know what to do, but 
decided to go to Liszt and -tell him her 
story. In great agitation she gained 
admittance to his room, and with tears 
streaming down her face and her hands 
clasped as she fell on her knees before 


him she sobbed out her confession, • 
explaining that she had been left an 
orphan, that she had no other means of 
earning a livelihood than her musical 
ability, and that she had pretended to 
be his pupil to win recognition. 

Liszt looked at her with kindly eyes. 
“You have done wrong,” he said; “ but 
we all make mistakes, and then the only 
thing left for us to do is to be sorry. I 
think you are sorry. Let me hear 
you play.” 

Very timidly the girl obeyed, faltering 
at first, but winning confidence as she 
went on. She played marvellously, but 
Liszt corrected her in one or two points ; 
and then said, “ My* dear, I have in¬ 
structed you a little. You are a pupil 
of Liszt. You may go on with your 
concert; and as you tell me the pro¬ 
grammes are not yet printed, you may 
add that the last item will be played, 
not by the pupil, but by the master.” 
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The Traveller s 
Stand-by 

For Everybody 
Everywhere 

We take this tribute to the King’s England 
Books, now covering half the country, from 
the notice of the Gloucestershire volume' in 
The Observer. 

A new series of county guide-books 
under tlie above general title is edited 
by Mr Arthur Mee and published by 
Hodder and Stoughton at 7s 6d or 
103 6d per volume, according to size. 
Fifteen have already made their appear¬ 
ance, and each of them admirably 
sustains the ideals of the enterprise. 

The outstanding places of interest in 
every' county are arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally, with a pleasantly written account 
of what nature, history, and tradition 
have done for them. Each book is the 
outcome of careful visitation, so that 
the tourist is advised of what awaits 
him in the various localities today. 

The guides, in fact, are accurate as 
well as popular, and it is claimed that 
tlieir compilation has involved travel to 
the extent of half-a-million miles. 
Scenery and architecture not only have 
full attention from the letterpress, but 
are finely and liberally illustrated by 
skilled photography. In the latest 
volume, for instance, there are no fewer 
than 166 pictures—every one of them 
distinct and of. substantial value. 

In all its features the series has been 
most attractively designed, and no kind 
of care has been lacking from its exe¬ 
cution. It will prove a stand-by for the 
intelligent traveller of every species in 
every part of the country. 

KEEPING TIME FOR 
164 YEARS 

Isleworth’s Old Clock 

We were telling the story last month 
of the clock at St Helena which had told 
the time there for some 30 years before 
the coming of Napoleon. 

A twelve-year-old reader of the C N 
who lives at Isleworth has now written 
to say that the clock in his parish church 
was made by the same firm, Thwaites 
of Clerkenwell, and installed in the tower 
in 1774, where it still keeps good time 
after 164 years. It has therefore beaten 
the St Helena clock by twelve years. 

This clock, we learn from the vestry 
records, replaced one which had become 
affected by the passage of time, and a 
larger bell was also bought for the new 
clock to strike on. 

We thank our observant reader, and 
hope the Isleworth clock will strike many 
happy hours for him as he marches into 
a world of prosperity and peace. 

Pride in His Work 

John Smallcombe has been employed' 
as a Kent roadsweeper by the South- 
borough Council for fifty years and, 
although he has reached the age for 
retirement, has asked to be allowed to 
continue as long as he is fit for work. 
He says that his job is ** a great one for 
an open-air man and one of the finest for 
any man." , 

Country Life Scholarships 

Three girls and two boys from schools 
in Dorset and Somerset have been 
awarded scholarships enabling them to 
study dairying at Reading University or 
Somerset Farm Institute, Cannington, 

The cost will be met by the United 
Dairies Scholarship Fund of ^30,000, 
which was established in 1924 for the 
children of farmers and smallholders in 
our south-western counties. 


The Children s Newspaper 


THE SCANDAL OF THE 
FOOTBALL POOLS 


A Loop-Hole in the Law and 
What Has Come of It 


The football season is again upon 
* us, with the scandal of the 
gambling Pools which have proved 
such a goldmine to a tiny group of people 
and such a loss of time and money and 
character to a great multitude. 

There are few greater evils in the 
country than these Pools, and we are 
glad to see that the National Chamber 
of Trade is to raise the question at its 
autumn Conference, calling on the 
Government for. action. 

It is estimated that eight or ten 
families enjoy the profits from a turn¬ 
over of at least ^40,000,000 a year from 
the Pools. As they take five per cent of 
all the money sent by investors, without 
running any risk of their own, they have 
struck one of the easiest ways of money¬ 
making yet known. 

A Gambling Mania 

Their vast incomes are the result of a 
most unfortunate gap in legislation pro¬ 
moted to check a gambling mania which 
has been specially harmful to poor 
people. Parliament, in suppressing one 
evil, has in fact conferred on the pro¬ 
moters of Pools an immunity from all 
risks, and the State itself has now 
actually built up a vested interest of 
about three million pounds in the sale 
of stamps and postal orders to all con¬ 
cerned in this form of gambling, while 
the newspapers secure ^500,000 in adver¬ 
tisement revenue. 

In the vast majority of cases it is 
chance and not skill or ability that is 
involved, the temptation being the big 
sums that can sometimes be secured in 
return for even a penny stake. A prize 
of ^28,130 was once secured in this way. 

Such a thing is clearly a lottery, and 
we may well ask how it has come about 
that Parliament, when passing the Bet¬ 
ting and Lotteries Act in 1934, with its 
drastic penalties against lotteries, should 
have made such a gamble not only pos¬ 
sible but legal, especially as a Royal 
Commission had recommended the sup¬ 
pression of competitions on the pool 
system. The Courts, too, had decided 
that it was illegal for newspapers to offer 
prizes for football forecasts, and there 
was already on the Statute Book, in¬ 
voked by the Football Association which 
realises how the prevalence of betting 
may corrupt players, an Act forbidding 
cash betting on football results. 

While prohibiting newspapers from 
introducing any kind of competition 
which does not mainly depend on skill, 
and forbidding them to publish lists of 
sweepstake winners, as well as limiting 
the totalisator to licensed dog-racing 
tracks, the Act of 1934 actually made the 
running of Pools legal for persons who 
have no other trade than gambling. 
Immediately Football Pool Promoters 


came into existence, using coupon 
schemes which attracted poor people 
with only pennies to spend and lose. 
There are only three legal restrictions 
to their complete freedom. They must 
not accept subscriptions from ■ anyone 
under 21 ; their clients must not call at 
their premises; and cash must not be 
sent with the client’s first week’s coupon, 
though it might be sent on settling day 
a week later, when the next week’s fore¬ 
casts are presumably posted. 

; Herein lies the only risk to be run by 
the : promoter ; he might send a prize 
before receiving the stake money, and 
he cannot sue for a bet. Therefore every 
new client is placed on a probationary 
list for a month with his stake limited. 

• Even should a client default the loss 
does not fall on the promoters, but on all 
who hkve subscribed because it is reck¬ 
oned among expenses of management. 

With these expenses of management 
we come to a serious criticism of the 
Pool Promoters (most of whom have 
now entrenched themselves behind an 
Association to guard their interests). 
This is that none of their subscribers, 
who now number about nine millions, 
know exactly how much of the money 
they send is spent on expenses. We have 
said that five per cent goes at once to the 
promoters, but as much as 15 per cent 
more may be absorbed in expenses, and 
though the members of the Association 
tell their clients that independent ac-. 
countants supervise the pools they tell 
them nothing about the way in which 
they spend the sums not paid to winners. 

Another and a far more serious evil 
is that the Pool Promoting Companies 
are using their own names and the 
enormous lists of those who bet with 
them to establish allied companies for 
the running of Mail Order services of 
cheap goods, and are even opening cheap 
stores. Under our Company Laws the 
Pool and the Stores Companies must be 
separate, but it is obvious that these 
trading concerns start with a great ad¬ 
vantage over their competitors. 

Parliament Must Step In 

Parliament must sooner or later step 
in, if only to insist on the publishing of 
accounts by the promoters and of the 
numbers of those who invest and those 
who win. The proportions allocated for 
profits and expenses should certainly be 
limited, the Companies should be 
licensed, and Parliament should close 
the loop-holes in the law allowing these 
trading ventures. Those who would like 
the full facts about the Pools will find 
them in the booklet issued by the Daily 
Telegraph, which has published the most 
authentic survey of the question and 
has called on the Government to intro¬ 
duce a Bill into Parliament. 


Sailing Off From Wigan Pier 


A t a time when thousands of people 
are cruising in the Mediterranean 
or the Norwegian Fiords, and when 
thousands more are on holiday in beauty 
spots far from their own home, a voyage 
of seven miles from Wigan pier may not 
sound thrilling. 

There are some who would scoff at it, 
especially when they were told that the 
adventure is on a barge, and that all the 
waterway available is a canal. But, for 
all that, the week-end voyage of the 
good barge Duke of Gloucester is a 
wonderfully exciting time for the boys 
who are lucky enough to make it. ^ 
Every week-end a group from the 
Wigan Boys Club go for a sail in their 
barge, which has been, turned into a. 
houseboat and now belongs to the club. 


To them it is a great adventure. The 
Duke of Gloucester (the duke really did 
make a trip in her) casts off her moorings 
at Wigan wharf every Saturday, and the 
boys, wearing sailor jerseys and trousers, 
help to navigate her. Signals are given 
in the engine-room by means of a clang¬ 
ing bell, and look-outs are posted when¬ 
ever a lock or bridge has to be negotiated. 

On the barge moves, slowly. and 
proudly. There is much to see in the 
seven miles which bring the , crew to 
Parbold where the boys take tea (30 
eating enough for 60) and where there 
follows a game of cricket on the camp 
site. Parbold is a green and lovely spot 
with nothing of the smoke of Wigan, all 
so rural that rabbits may be expected to 
pop out at any moment. 
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Margarine Fights 
Butter 

A See-Saw Game 

Butter is one of the most valuable 
foods, and it was a boon for the 
Mother Country when the great 
Dominions began pouring in ample 
supplies of it cheap. 

As a result margarine, the imitation 
butter, fell out of favour. Poor children 
who had never tasted butter before 
began to eat it and to thrive because of 
its vitamins. 

We must hope that butter will remain 
cheap, but its price has risen again, with 
a noticeable effect on consumption. 
Last year our people consumed less 
butter than in 1936, and bought more 
margarine, which profited by the rise 
in butter prices. 

If butter continues to rise in price 
there will be further change, for is 3d 
a pound for butter is a heavy drain 
on the poor. 

Spurred by the new butter competi¬ 
tion, the margarine makers set to work 
to improve their product, and they now 
point out that margarine is not lacking 
in vitamins and is therefore a good food. 
Sometimes margarine is improved by 
mixing it with a certain amount of 
butter, limited by law to ten per cent. 

The name Margarine sounds like the 
pretty name Margaret, and is in fact 
derived from the same root. It was 
invented by a French chemist who won 
the prize offered by the French Govern¬ 
ment in 1869 for a cheap substitute for 
butter. It is made from many varieties 
of vegetable and animal fats, and can 
even be produced from whale-oil. 

Remarkable Transformations 

Nothing is more fascinating in in¬ 
dustry than the production of a chain 
of different important articles from what 
we call oleaginous produce, by which 
we mean the oily, fatty substances. 

Here is a list of the chief products. 

Oily produce is crushed to produce 
oils and fats, and from these come 
such things as refined oil and margarine, 
glycerine and soap, oil-seed cake fed to 
cattle to produce meat, milk, butter, 
and cheese. 

St) nuts imported from a British 
colony may in England become either 
margarine or butter, the one a cheap 
article, the other dear. 

It will be understood how valuable 
are our imports of this produce. Not a 
little of our home-raised beef, milk, 
butter, and cheese depends on supplies 
of feeding-stuff from overseas, thus 
being really imported. 

We may add that good honest 
dripping, whether from beef or mutton, 
is an excellent butter substitute, and is 
a palatable food. 

IRON CROWN OF 
HUNGARY 

The 13,000,000 Magyars 

One of the most famous crowns in the 
world is the iron crown which Pope 
Sylvester gave to Stephen of Hungary 
in the year 1001, 

Over 100,000 people have just been to 
see it at the royal castle in Budapest, 
where it was exhibited in connection 
with the centenary celebrations of the 
death of King Stephen 900 years ago. It 
was last seen at the coronation of the 
Emperor Charles in 1916. 

Other events in the celebrations were 
the opening of the restored 12th century 
castle built at Esztergon by King Bela 
the Third, and a conference attended by 
representatives from 25 countries in 
which four million Magyars live outside 
Hungary. It is estimated that altogether 
there are thirteen millions of this 
Asiatic race which Stephen converted to 
‘Christianity when our Saxon kings were 
trying to drive away the Danes. 
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A Story of 1914 

After 24 Years 

From a Correspondent 

I was in Germany in May 1914, one 
of a good company of Members of 
Parliament, mayors, and other public 
men who were deeply interested in 
European affairs. 

We had been to see the Industrial Ex- 
hibition on the banks of the Rhine and 
very fine it was. All was peace; 
Englishmen and Germans hobnobbed 
together and praised each other in 
speeches; they were sincerely merry 
and friendly. Not one among us 
dreamed of disaster, and yet, within 
four months, England and Germany 
were at war, locked in a struggle that 
was not to end for four years, when 
millions Of } 7 oung men had perished 
and tens of millions had been brought 
to misery and ruin. 

Standing Together For Peace 

I thought of May 1914 when I read 
in the papers a letter, signed by Vice- 
Admiral Drury-Lowe, on the recent 
visit to Germany of a band of English 
Service men headed by Sir Ian Hamilton. 
The Admiral, who was with the British 
Legion, found sincere comradeship and 
understanding to exist between English 
and Germans. Speaking at Cologne, the 
German president of the 352,000 men 
of the German Legion of that area said : 

We hope that the union of ex-Service men 
of 14 nations will stand together to maintain 
peace in Europe with the same fervour as we 
showed in war. The number of - ex-Service 
men has now increased to iS,000,000, and 
this means a power which cannot be neglected 
in Europe, and will not be concerned with the 
devious ways of politics. 

We did not fight then for another war much 
more cruel than the last, and I can hear the 
warning of all our dead heroes that the great 
sacrifice they made shall not have been in vain. 

Be Frank 

The British speaker replied, in words 
that elicited loud cheers from the 
Germans : 

War can never settle anything. Personal 
contact between us is the best way to avert 
war, and therefore we welcome our meeting 
with you. The only way to understand one 
another is to be frank and to see each other’s 
point of view. We will not forget comrade¬ 
ships formed during war, and in winning new 
friends we will not forget old ones, but do our 
best to bring old and new together. 

Thus in 1938 British and Germans 
fraternised at beautiful Cologne as some 
of us did in 1914, but there is this great 
difference. In the meantime a World 
War was fought to prove men capable 
of both extreme heroism and extreme 
folly. We are still capable of both 
these things. Remembering that, and 
remembering that only by mutual adjust¬ 
ment and accommodation can we keep 
out of war, let us walk warily. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of September 1913 

An Old Farmer Sees a Great Sight. An 

old farmer in Yorkshire, who has not 
yet lost the sense of wonder that came 
with him into the world, stood in a crowd 
of Yorkshire people not long ago to see 
a flying man. 

There were young people and old 
people, townspeople and country people, 
children who stared ih amazement, and 
some who looked on as if nothing very 
much was happening ; and there were 
people who could hardly believe their 
eyes. But among them all the face of 
the old farmer shone with a great delight. 

He remembered the first railways, lie 
had lived on his little farm while other 
men moved about the far-away world in 
trains and ships, and he stood there, a 
simple old man, watching a man fly like 
a bird. The sense of the awful wonder of 
the world grew upon him, and the good 
old man burst into tears. 
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Ugly Sisters of the Thames 



T ondon's river has just been by side. Many tons of timber have 
spanned by another bridge, and been driven intojdie river and tons of 
the fussy little steamers which pass in. sheet steel hammered to a depth of 

view from the C N windows have to 40 feet below the surface to form the 

lower their funnels flat to enable them caissons or cofferdams in which the 
to go safely under its low arches. deep foundations of the new Waterloo 

This new structure is, of course, Bridge are being laid, 

only temporary'', and it is as well, for Already so much progress has been 
it is as ugly as the iron bridge which made on one of the four piers that it is 
was set up for traffic when Rennie’s as high as.low-water mark, though still 
beautiful masterpiece was pulled down, hidden in its watertight box. By the 
The two temporary bridges, with their end of this year this pier and two others 
next-door neighbour Charing Cross will be as high as the Thames at high tide. 
Bridge, are the three ugliest sisters The gantry is being carried above the 

which ever lined up across a river, roadway of Victoria Embankment itself. 
Would that all three could disappear, Already, a colossal crane stands perched 
but when Waterloo Bridge appears in on lattice towers high above the traffic, 
all its splendour in two-ycars time and it seems a miracle that it can be 
Charing Cross Bridge will still be a balanced on such dizzy perches, 
blot on the scene. London' has yet to Many London schoolboys have spent 
wait for the birth of a man wise and hours watching this busy scene—and 
powerful enough to free it from this w hat an attraction it must have been 
hideous thing. to the country cousin spending his 

The newcomer is the contractor’s holiday in London town! Perhaps 
gantry, which has been thrown across we may forgive the ugliness of it all for 
to enable half-a-dozen immense cranes the wonder of it, remembering that it is 
to run to and fro carrying materials for not for all time, as Charing Cross, alas, 
the workers in the bed of the river, apparently is. Live we a thousand years 
Seen from above, this gantry is a hive of we shall never cease to be ashamed of 
industry with four lines, of railway side Charing Cross on the Thames. 


Oliver Goldsmith's Nephew 
and the Rocking Stone 


T he paint daubed on Stonehenge by a 
few louts out for a merry night re¬ 
mains as an example of the ease with 
which a monument of fifty centuries may 
be spoiled in fifty seconds. 

It is true that there is no punishment 
equal to such an offence, but we should 
like to see the daubers of these stones 
compelled to rub them till the paint came 
off. It was that kind of reparation that 
Oliver Goldsmith’s nephew was com¬ 
pelled to make when he perpetrated the 
same kind of mischief in Cornwall. 

On a fortified rocky promontory 
known as Treen Castle, which once served 
as shelter for the earliest Cornishmen, 
is a famous Rocking Stone, a block of 
granite weighing about 60 tons, poised so 
delicately that a touch can set it rocking. 
For thousands of years it moved even 
more lightly, till one day in 1824 the 
hand of a mischief-maker put an end 
for a time to the sport of centuries. 
Lieutenant Goldsmith, a nephew of the 
immortal Oliver and old enough to know 
better, came ashore from a revenue 
cutter he commanded and found some 
mischief for his idle hands to do. He 
knew the Rocking Stone well, for he 
had often seen it while scanning the 
coast for smugglers, and had set it rock¬ 
ing more than once. On this occasion 


he landed a boat’s crew and with marline 
spike and a combined effort dislodged 
the stone and sent it crashing down. 

There was a tremendous outcry, and in 
the end the Admiralty ordered him to 
put the stone back at his own expense. 
The old story was that the effort ruined 
him, but the truth is that the cost was 
^124 1 os fid. The replacement occupied 
some months, and never has it been 
rocked again with the tremulous ease.of 
the olden days. But here it is now, safe 
from meddling, and happily safe from any 
litter of bungalows or teashops round 
about. Treen, which is near by, is said 
to have lost so much custom from 
visitors after the stone’s fall that it came 
to be called Lieutenant Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village. 

Prosperity Army 

A movement to help the Distressed 
Areas has been undertaken by the mili¬ 
tary authorities in the north of England, 
who have sent 3000 troops to camp in 
the stricken Durham town of Tow Law 
for three weeks. 

The people of the district named the 
troops the Prosperity Army, because 
their visit means that tradespeople will 
supply most of the food at the camp. 


Making History 
Laugh 

The Jews Are German! 

It is enough to make all History 
laugh to see that the Nazis are starting 
a list of honorary Aryans ! 

On this list are to be put, we presume, 
the names of certain Jews who cannot 
be dispensed with ; if they are necessary 
they will presumably be pronounced 
pure (without prejudice). It is the sort 
of thing to which the racial mania was 
bound to lead. 

What is not less strange is that 
Professor. Griffith Taylor, in addressing 
the geographers at the British Associa¬ 
tion, has made the startling statement 
that the Jew is a German. 

He had previously demolished the 
notion of an Aryan race in Europe. 
There is no Aryan race, though there 
may be Aryan speech ; and nearly all 
races in Europe are Nordic, Alpine, or 
Mediterranean. 

Yiddish a Dialect of German 

t There is no Jewish race, but only a 
Jewish religion. The German nation is 
half Nordic and half Alpine. The 
dominant Jews in Europe, three-quarters 
of the whole number, are broad-headed 
Alpines like the rest of the mid-European 
peoples. 

The German authorities have been 
busy in declaring that German Jews 
were of non-Ary an race, but in fact they 
are racially Alpines like the South 
Germans, and their language is best 
called Judeo-German. Anyone with a 
slight knowledge of German can under¬ 
stand the. Jewish dialect Yiddish, which 
is mostly a German dialect of the 
Middle Ages learnt in the Rhineland. 
It has a considerable addition of 
Hebrew words in the same way that 
English includes much Latin, but does 
not thereby become a Romance language, 
but remains essentially Saxon. 

Yiddish as a language has an Aryan 
basis ; and the Jews can most accurately 
be described as a group with a particular 
religion, most of them being Alpine in 
race, and speaking an Aryan language 
which is a dialect of German. 

News Reel of the Empire 
Exhibition 

In tlic Army and Air Force Pavilion 
there is a Hawker Hurricane on view. 
It was a plane of this type that flew from 
Edinburgh to London at over 400 m p li. 

Lectures are given to the Public on 
Air Raid Precautions in an ante-room to 
the Palace of Engineering. 

“ Can you imagine a million ? ” is the 
heading to the notice below the dial of 
the huge clock made by Bryant and May, 
the dial being made of 1,000,000 matches. 

In the Palace of Industry is a machine 
which we can see putting the eyes in 
needles. 

The Clachan, the Highland village, is a 
complete Gaelic-speaking community and 
includes a loch with a boat on its waters. 
Chief’s castle, smithy, and post office. 

The church services held at the 
Exhibition have had record attendances. 
There are three churches inside the 
grounds : Church of Scotland, Episcopal 
Church, and Roman Catholic Church. 

A great variety of working models is 
on view. Two examples are the electric 
railway in the Railways Pavilion and 
the model of the Liverpool docks in the 
Shipping Pavilion. 

Southern Rhodesia and Australia arc 
showing two models, one a feat of 
Nature and the other an Engineering 
feat, in their pavilions ; they are the 
Victoria Falls and the Sydney Bridge. 

Post Your Shoes 

A shoemaker in Sidcup has made a 
pillar-box outside his shop for customers 
to post their shoes for repairs after 
his closing time. 
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The Fruit We Eat 

Health and Beauty 

If we are to judge by the birds, the 
eating of fruit confers both health and 
beauty on its consumers. 

It is certainly true that the birds that 
are mainly fruit and honey eaters (such 
as the gorgeous tanagers, the marvellous 
humming-birds, and the Birds of Para¬ 
dise and glowing sugar-birds) are the 
loveliest of the feathered tribe. 

It is also certainly true that to eat 
fruit is to gain a clear skin and good 
complexion. It is well known that an 
apple a day keeps the doctor away, and 
it is a great misfortune that bur own 
apple trees this year are so bare that 
imported apples ;have become dear. 
One wit says that if apples are kept so 
high in price it will be cheaper to have 
the doctor ! 

Fortunately, oranges and grapefruits 
are plentiful and good. As supplies in¬ 
crease, we may hope that no breakfast 
will presently be thought complete 
without one. 

So popular has fruit become through 
cheaper supplies that in 1937 we con¬ 
sumed 86 pounds for every man, woman, 
and child in the land. This is more than 
ever before. 

For a family of four, Smith Minor tells 
us, that works out at nearly a pound of 
fruit for each dayj and he adds that his 
little calculation shows that the average 
child (and especially Smith Minor) does 
not get enough fruit. We agree with him! 

Here is the order of popularity of fruit 
in pounds per head eaten ; 


Oranges. 28 Plums .. .. 6 

Apples .. .. 20 Grapefruit 3 

Bananas . . . . 13 Pears .. .. 3 


The lands that chiefly send us fruit 
are, in the order of quantity, the British 
West Indies, Palestine, Spain, South 
Africa, Brazil, Canada. Sixty per cent 
comes from the Empire. 

‘ The total imports of fruit last year 
were 1,500,000 tons, valued at nearly 
£25,000,000. 


A Great Road Over 
The Southern Alps 

Like the Alps of Europe, which offered 
obstacles to the armies of Hannibal and 
Napoleon, the Southern Alps, as the 
backbone mountain range of New 
Zealand is called, have for many years 
attracted the attention of road and 
railway engineers. 

The highest peak in the Southern 
Alps is Mount Cook, named after Captain 
Cook, who sailed round New Zealand 
170 years ago. Mount Cook is over 
12,000 feet high. 

Already the Southern Alps are crossed 
by a motor road and pierced by a railway 
tunnel which is the longest in the British 
Empire. Now engineers are making a 
new road at the southern end of the 
great mountain range. This new road 
traverses the Haast Pass, so named after 
one of the great New Zealand explorers, 
Julius von Haast, who discovered this 
pass in 1863. Three hundred men are 
busy forming, the road and building 
bridges, while surveyors are laying out 
the road far up in the mountains. 

The only dwellers in this region are 
the native birds and the wild deer. At 
present the Haast Pass can only be 
traversed on foot or on horseback, but 
in a few years there will be a motor road 
to take tourists to the famous glaciers 
and fiords of New Zealand’s picturesque 
sou th-west coastal region. See World Map 

Too Stupid For Words 

All mountaineers know what a god¬ 
send the high-lying mountain chalets are 
when climbers are caught in a blizzard. 

They have shelter, warmth, and food 
instead of a dangerous night spent on 
the open mountain side. 

One such chalet was sheltering a party 
of 53 skiers when some stupid climber 
set it on fire, and the whole party had to 
abandon their things and tramp 11 
miles to safety in a blizzard. 

' This was at Charlotte’s Pass in the 
Australian Alps. 


Lake Stefanie is 
Dry Again 

A lake has come into the news again 
by apparently going out of existence. 

It is Lake Stefanie in East Africa, and 
usually it is about 40 miles long and 15 
wide, but a recent aerial exploration 
party from Italy reports that this great 
sheet of water has vanished, leaving 
nothing but a pool. 

Lake Stefanie, one of the lowest of a 
series of lakes in the East African rift 
valley, has been regarded as being within 
the Abyssinian Empire since 1907. It 
was discovered in 1881 by Count Samuel 
Teleki, and is fed by overflows from 
lakes about 70 miles away, as well as 
by many streams. 

It seems that from time to time it 
dries up, for in 1899 an explorer found 
it to be without water, and two years 
later water was only to be found at the 
northern end. Now, it seems, the lake 
has dried up altogether, and the villagers 
who lived near its margin and the wild 
life which depended upon it have all 
moved away or died. See World Map 

Bottling the Sea 

.We hear from Durban of an up- 
country ■' family spending its annual 
holiday, whose Zulu maid had never 
before seen the sea. 

She was continually begging empty 
bottles from her mistress, and, on being 
asked what she intended to do with 
them, she said she intended filling them 
with the salt water which she would sell 
at a profit when she returned to her kraal. 

The World's Cars 

According to figures issued by the 
Department of Commerce in Washington 
there are 43,078,630 motor vehicles in 
operation in the world, 30 millions of 
these being cars made in Amerca. 

Taking the world as a whole the 
average is one motor for 48 people. 
I11 America alone there is one for four ; 
Liberia has one for 12,821 people. 


Better Pensions 

Remarkable New Zealand 
Laws 

A notable thing is the New Zealand 
Social Security Bill, which, as a Govern¬ 
ment measure, will soon become law. 
It establishes a very generous old age 
pension scheme and other benefits. 

The amount of the Old Age Pension 
is 303 a week at the age of 60, provided 
it does not bring the total weekly 
income of a single person to more than 
503 or that of a married couple to more 
than 803. 

Pensions for widows, orphans, and 
invalids, and sickness and unemploy¬ 
ment benefits are also proposed on a 
handsome scale. 

The Bill also provides for the gradual 
introduction of universal pensions. The 
provision is for payment, beginning in 
1940, of £10 a year to every person of 
65, increasing by 503 a year up to £78. 

Health benefits, without any test of 
means, are also, provided.. They include 
the services of a doctor and the right to 
use public hospitals or to have par t of the 
cost of private hospital treatment paid. 

The qualifying residential period for 
the old-age pension is ten years for 
persons resident in New Zealand last 
March, and 20 years for persons arriving 
later. This, of course, is only fair. 

All persons over 16 contribute a 
shilling in the £ towards the scheme. 

The Dog and the Donkey 

As a shepherd at Eregli, on the Sea of 
Marmora, was watching his flock he 
heard a donkey screaming. 

The cause of the trouble was a snake 
coiled round the donkey's legs. The 
shepherd’s dog also saw what w r as the 
matter, and immediately attacked the 
snake, which abandoned the donkey 
and tackled the dog. 

The dog in its turn howled in despera¬ 
tion, and the donkey rushed upon the 
snake and succeeded in crushing its 
head under its hoofs. 



BEAVERS COME TO TOWN 

Experiences In Canada's National Parks} 
tend to show that the beaver is not the*o 
shy animal it isbelieved to be;'and at Red£_ 
Cieer in Alberta some of these interesting • 
little engineers have actually invaded the^ 
City limits, operating in a local creek 


£ PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAE) 



Ivigtuv 

GREENLAND’S 
MINERALS 

Greenland has a 
greater variety of min- Kd 
fls- erals than any other 
Arctic land that has 
been examined, but 
climate and transport 
difficulties are against 
the deposits being 
profitably worked. An 
exception is the cryo¬ 
lite mine at Ivigtut. 



FLOODS IN EUROPE 

Heavy floods are reported from South^ 
Germany where Lake Constance, at its 
highest level for 25 years, overflowed its 
banks in many places; and from Italy, 
rail and road traffic being held up near 
Vesuvius owing to floodwater washing 
down masses of earth and rock. 


WINTER FOOD SUPPLIES 

Siberian tribesmen are now accumu¬ 
lating stocks of dried fish for winter 
use. They pile them up on timber 
platforms raised from the ground to 
protect the food from animals 


T LA NT l.C 
OCEAN 


'SOUTH 

^AMERICA 



LAKE DRIES UP 

Lake Stefan ie in 
Abyssinia, usually fed 
by streams and over¬ 
flows from .other 
lakes, has dried up, 
according to aerial 
explorers flying above 
the Great Rift Valley. 

See news columns 


PACIFIC 
O C E A N 


FLOODS IN INDIA 

Following exceptionally heavy 
r-uiwA r ai ns .rivers have overflowed 
CHINA jnthe Eastern United Provinces 
and nearly 10,000 villages have 
been flooded or cut off by 
floods. In some places the 
railway tracks have been 
washed away. 


AFRICA" 


HELIUM FOUND IN BRAZIL 

Helium, the non-inflammable gas 
which, is in demand for airships, has 
been discovered in the Brazilian 
State of Sao Paulo, according to an 
official report from Brazil The 
existence of this rare gas in South 
America has been suspected 


HELD UP BY LIONS 

Six nafive cyclists carrying mails 
from Fort Rosebery in Northern 
Rhodesia were held up by (ions. 
The natives inverted their cycles and 
formed a rampart, but eventually 
they had to take refuge in trees 
where they remained for six hours. 


;ion 
our 

Ancient Roman conduits 
were found. One, six 
miles long, led to an arti¬ 
ficial reservoir 246 feet 
square and the others led 
to a natural pool. The 
mains are to be repaired 
and used again 

NEW MOUNTAIN ROAD M P$ 

A new road is being built in the 
Southern Alps which will enable 
tourists to visit the glaciers and 
fiords of New Zealand’s picturesque 
south-west coastal region. The 
road will traverse the Haast Pass. 

See news columns 
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EXPLORING 
THE MOON 

Ranges of Mountains 
and Great Craters 

By the C N Astronomer 

The Moon will be much in evidence 
next week, reaching its Full phase 
on Saturday evening, September io, so, 
as more and more of it appears, let us 
take a closer view of a few of the changes 1 
taking place in particular regions of 
great interest. For these changes of 
phase often enable us to,study some 
famous lunar landmark, if we only 
know what to look for and exactly where 
to find it. 

The region near the ever-changing 
edge or terminator, as the irregular line 
bordering night and day on the Moon is 
called, is usually the best part to watch. 
There the long shadows cast by the lofty 
mountains and numerous craters reveal 



The moon when about nine days 
old showing details that may be 
viewed with ordinary glasses 


many details not otherwise so obvious ; 
details which if watched evening after 
evening will reveal interesting outlines 
of famous localities. These details can 
be seen with the naked eye, but any kind 
of binoculars, cheap telescope, or even 
opera-glasses will make clearer the 
features we describe. 

The evenings of Saturday and Sunday, 
September 3 and 4, will reveal the great 
crater of ..Copernicus, the lofty range 
of the lunar Apennines, the lunar 
Carpathians, and the mountain-walled 
plain of Clavius, but if we begin our 
observation on Friday night, when 
Copernicus, Clavius, and the lunar 
Carpathian region will be shrouded in 
night, we shall see only part of the 
Apennines lit up by the newly-risen 
Sun. One side of that range will be 
bright and so long shadows will be'cast 
on the other, with the result that some 
200 to 300 miles of this grand range, 
which rises to heights of from 18,000 to 
20,000 feet, will appear as a dark curved 
streak, perceptible to the naked eye in 
the position shown in the picture. The 
glasses, if powerful, will show their 
mountainous character, while of great 
interest will be the extreme edge on the 
left where the observer will probably see 
the lit-up heights of the mountains pro¬ 
jecting like a point of light out into the 
darkness of the lunar night, there being 
no twilight on the Moon. 

The Crater of Copernicus 

Prolonged watching will alter all this 
detail and by the next evening, Saturday, 
the grey streak representing this moun¬ 
tain chain will have lengthened to about 
460 miles, ending in the crater Eratos- 
thanes, 16,000 feet deep, and therefore 
appearing, through powerful glasses, as 
a dark spot with a luminous ring. 

The enormous crater of Copernicus 
should now be coming into view first 
as a dent, then as a semi-circular pro¬ 
jection of light on the extreme edge of 
the Moon, if sunrise happens to occur 
there during the Saturday evening hours. 
Finally Copernicus will be presented 
very much as shown in the picture, the 
centre, some- 56 miles across, first 
appearing dark, but later becoming very 
bright as it is lit up by the rising Sun, 

Clavius, the grand mountain-walled 
plain near the Moon’s south pole, may 
also now be seen to advantage, appear- 
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DOES THE 
HYENA KNOW? 

A True Tale of a Zoo 

From Our Hungary Correspondent 

The Budapest Zoo has a new atten¬ 
dant—a one-armed young man of 24 
named Stephen Lehoczky; and there¬ 
by hangs a tale so curious that it makes 
one marvel at the things that go on in 
the hidden places of the human heart. 

Twenty years ago a little boy of four 
was taken to the Zoo for the first time. 

It was a tremendous event for him, for 
he was passionately fond of animals, 
although so far his acquaintance with 
them had been limited to horses and 
dogs. Unable to imagine that any animal 
could wish to do him hurt, he con¬ 
fidingly stretched his hand through the 
bars of the hyena's cage to pat the head 
of a young hyena, with the terrible 
result that he lost his hand. This little 
boy was Stephen Lehoczky. 

Making Friends 

It might have been thought that the 
horror of this experience would make the 
boy shrink for ever after from returning 
to the place where it had happened. 
But strangely enough the very opposite 
happened. As he grew older he began to 
spend all his spare time and all his 
pennies at the Zoo. And a peculiar 
fascination drew him ever oftener to 
the cage of the hyena which had bit 
him. He bore the animal no grudge for 
having maimed him for life ; on the 
contrary, he seemed to feel a sort of bond 
between it and himself. Little by little 
he made friends with it and the atten¬ 
dants, knowing his stor} r , allowed him to 
feed it. 

The y^ears passed, and the boy grew 
up. Always an excellent scholar, he 
finished his schooling with distinction 
and obtained a good post. He might 
have been content but for one thing— 
his office hours no longer permitted him 
to visit the Zoo, and his longing to 
return there grew stronger day by day. 

It was not the monkeys that drew him, 
nor the Polar bears : it was his own 
particular friend the hyena. The 
thought that it was waiting for him left 
him no peace, till at last he threw up his 
job and applied for the post of attendant 
at the Zoo. Socially it was a come-down 
in the world, but all he cares about is 
that already the hyena is so attached 
to him that it will take its food from no 
one else. One wonders —does it know ? 

Joey 

At Swinton Park Golf Club in the 
north of England is a member who pays 
no annual fee. He is Joey, a pigeon who 
has taken the club under its wing. 

Arriving one day' last March, he had 
no identification mark, and seemed 
exhausted, but a few handfuls of com 
quickly worked a change, and as the 
days went by Joey became plump. 

Since then he has shown no desire to 
fly off. He is friendly with everyone, 
will perch on the fingers or the shoulders, 
and is fond of accompanying golfers 
to the first tee. 

Continued from previous column 
ing as a dark oval until the sunlight fully 
lights up the whole area, when it be¬ 
comes difficult to discern amid the mass 
of brilliantly-lit peaks' and craters in 
that region. Actually Clavius is about 
140 miles wide, with peaks of its ter¬ 
raced and crater-pitted mountain wall 
rising to 17,000 feet. 

By Sunday evening Clavius will have 
become less obvious and also the Apen¬ 
nines, but the region above and to the 
left of Copernicus will have developed, 
for the Sun should by then have lighted 
up the heights of the lunar Carpathians, 
and what on Saturday night were only 
the luminous mountain tops projecting 
into the night will have entered into the 
full sunlight, where they will bake for a 
fortnight, attaining a temperature of 
over 212 0 Fahrenheit—a rather warm 
place for *‘ rocket adventurers.” G.F.M. I 


WOULD YOU 
BELIEVE IT? 



If only Montezuma could have tasted 
Bournville Cocoa he would have tried to 
drink even more ! The rich chocolaty 
flavour makes it a drink you’ll love. And 
Bournville is a little meal in itself, with 
lots of energy to help you in work and play. 
Mother will be glad to give it to you every 
supper-time. She knows that a cup of 
cocoa is a cup of food. 

Cadbury’s 

BOURNVILLE 



You get Gift Coupons with 
Bournville Cocoa. Write for 
the free gift list , 


COCOA 
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THE CLIFF PALACE 

'.CHAPTER 1 

In Pagan Pass 

IWTauk Anson and his young brother Roy 
* * * had been delighted when the wealthy 
Mr Richard Dutton had given them the job 
of guiding him through the desert which 
fringes the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River. The pay was good and Mr Dutton 
treated them as friends. 

But now, after three weeks of desperately 
hard travelling among terrifie gorges and 
canyons, the two young Englishmen were 
not so happy. So far they had not found a 
trace of the city of the ancient cliff dwellers 
for which Richard Dutton was searching so 
eagerly, and they were now beginning to 
fear that they would fail to gain the reward 
of a thousand dollars which he had offered 
for. success. They needed this money 
badly to pay for laying on water to the 
land which their father had taken up. in 
Southern Colorado. 

All day the party had been working down 
in one of the deep cross canyons, which run 
out like cracks in a sheet of glass from the 
Grand Canyon, but had found nothing. 
Now they were toiling up Pagan Pass on 
their way back to camp. It was a steep and 
dangerous trait, and the horses had their 
work cut out to scramble up it. The sun 
had set, heavy clouds covered the sky, and 
lightning was flickering along the horizon. 

For a long time the only sound had been 
the clinking of shod hoo'fs on hard rock, 
then at last Mr Dutton spoke.. “ Looks 
mighty like a storm, Mark.” 

“ Storm’s coming for a certainty,” Mark 
answered. “I only hope we’ll reach camp 
before it breaks.” 

“ How far do you reckon we have to go ? ” 

“All of three miles,” Mark answered. • 

“ Which means a good hour. It surely 
looks like we'll get wet.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
before a brilliant flash threw up the whole 
grim scene in glaring relief, and was followed 
by a crash of thunder which seemed to echo 
endlessly along the mighty rock walls rising 
on either side. 

“ Get off, sir,” Mark said sharply. 

“ Ouick, before the rain comes.” He turned 
to his brother. “ Roy, wasn’t there a cave 
somewhere here ? ” 

“ Just round the next bend,” Roy said. 

Hurry, and we’ll get in before it starts.” 

Roy, too, was out of his saddle, and the 
three dragged their tired beasts along as 
quickly as possible. Came another blinding 
blaze and showed a dark hole in the cliff 
just above the trail. They and their beasts 
were barely inside before the sky opened and 
the rain fell notin drops but in a solid sheet. 
Mr Dutton stood, holding his horse’s bridle, 
staring out into the deluge. He saw the 
water coming over the cliff in a cascade and 
beating up in yellow foam from the trail, 
and turned to Mark. 

“ The bottom’s dropped out! ” he drawled. 

“ Say, how long’s this going to last ? ” 

“ We shan't reach camp tonight,” Mark 
told him. 

Mr Dutton pursed his lips. “ Well, we'll 
sleep dry,” he remarked. 

One point the boys liked about him was 
that he always made the best of things. 

“ Any grub left, Roy ? ” 

Roy rummaged in the saddle bags. “ Tin 
of tongue, sir. About two .pounds of 
crackers, and a lump of cheese/ ‘Oh, and a 
slab of chocolate.” . 

“Fine! We won’t starve. Let's take the 
saddles off, find a soft spot, and camp.” 

They had to go in some way to find what 
they wanted, and were lucky in hitting on a 
flat slab of rock, where they could spread 
their saddle cloths and sit in comfort. They 
had plenty of candles, which they carried for 
exploring purposes, so there was light for 
them to eat their supper. 

Beyond, the cave stretched away like the 
nave of a great church : they could not see 
the end. By degrees the storm'passed 
muttering away, but it still rained steadily. 
All three were tired, so presently they 
stretched out and, with their saddles as 
pillows, were soon asleep. 

It seemed to Mark that lie had barely 
closed his eyes before someone was shaking 
him awake. “What's up?” h’e asked 
crossly. “It’s not morning.” 

“Spell it with a u,’* Roy said in his ear. 

Mark sat up quickly. The rain had stopped, 
and, barring a faint drip of water through 
some hole in the roof, all was quiet as death. 
Then he heard it. A groan! Where it came 
from he could not tell, but the sound sent 
shivers down his spine. 


« A Short Serial 

’ By Christopher Beck 

“ No, it's not a ghost,” said Roy, “ though 
it sounds like one. That's a man, and he’s 
hurt or in trouble. It’s the third time I’ve 
heard it.” 

Mark got up. “ Let’s have a look,” he 
said. “ No need to disturb the boss.” He 
took a flash from his pocket, while Roy 
collected a couple of candles; and just then 
the groan came again. 

“ It’s farther in,” Roy said. 

“ Go carefully,” Mark warned him, and 
it was as well he did so, for the brothers 
had not gone fifty paces before they found 
themselves on the brink of a great shaft at 
least 20 feet across which seemed to drop to 
the bottom of the world. As Mark turned 
the beam of his torch down into the black 
depths the groan came up from the pit. 
Mark gasped. 

“Can’t be anyone down here,” he declared. 

“ There jolly well is,” Roy told him. 
“ Hang on to my legs while I look over.” 

Roy took the torch and lay on his 
stomach while his brother held his legs. 

“ There’s a ledge about thirty feet down 
and two men on it,” he said. 

He leaned farther over. “ Hi! ” he called. 
“ Can you hear me ? ” 

Instead of a groan came a gasp. Then a 
voice so hoarse it sounded like a • croak. 
“ Water ! I’m nigh dead with thirst.” 

CHAPTER 2 

The Coming of Quent 

"Doy crawled back. “ I’ll get a cantine 
, ** from the saddle.’’ 

“ And a rope,” his brother added. “ And 
you’d better wake the boss. It’ll take the 
three of us to pull these chaps out.” Roy 
nodded and was off. 

Mark crept to the edge. “ You’ll have 
some water in a minute,” he promised the 
man below. 

Roy came running with a cantine tied to 
a length of cord. Mr Dutton followed with 
the coil of strong Alpine rope which they 
always carried. Roy let the cantine down 
carefully. The man who had spoken was 
sitting up. Roy could see that he was young 
and had red hair. The cantine dropped 
straight into his hands, and he unscrewed 


it eagerly. Then, instead of drinking, he 
turned to his companion, who seemed to be 
insensible, and poured a little water between 
his blackened lips. Roy felt a glow of- 
pleasure as he watched. 

“ That’s a white man,” he said to himself. 

The insensible man stirred, then the other 
took a drink. He looked up. “ I don’t know 
who you are, stranger,” he said in a more 
natural voice, “ but you’ve surely saved 
our lives. If you’ve a rope handy maybe you 
can help us out.” 

“ There’s plenty of rope,” came the deep 
voice of Mr Dutton, “ and there are three 
of us here. We’ll get you up all right.” 

As he spoke he flung down one end of the 
coil. The red-haired man caught it and 
began to make it fast round his companion's 
body. “ Be careful with him,” he said. 
“ He can’t help himself.” 

“ Don't worry. We’ll get him up safely,” 
Mr Dutton answered. 

Three sturdy pairs of arms made short 
work of lifting the man. When they got 
him over the edge they saw he was short, 
stocky, black-haired, sallow, and about 
30 years old. His clothes were in rags, his 
face unshaven, his hair long. They- laid 
him down and dropped the rope for the 
red-head. He was taller but not so heavy, 
and a good deal younger than the first 
man. Though as ragged and unshaven as 
his companion, Roy liked the look of him. 
He blinked in the bright light of the flash. 

“I’m mighty grateful to you gents,” 
he said gravely. “ Jake and me, we were 
just about all in.” 

He staggered, and Roy steadied him. 
“ Come on,” he said. “ Mark can you and 
Mr Dutton carry the other chap ? ” 

They got the two to their camping place. 
Luckily, they had plenty of water, and the 
red-head was soon able to eat. Jake 
recovered enough to swallow some water, 
then fell into a deep sleep. 

“ Best thing for him,” Mr Dutton said. 
He spoke to the red-head, who was munch¬ 
ing cheese and biscuit. 

“ Do you feel up to talking ? ” he asked 
kindly. “You can guess we are keen to 
know how you two came to be in a‘ place 
like that ? Did you fall in ? ” 

“ No, mister. We came up from the 
bottom,” replied Red-head, and grinned 
as he saw the amazement on the faces of his 
audience. “ I guess I better tell you about 


Jacko’s Kind Thought 


T Tx fortunately for the Jackos, who 
were still away on their holidays, 
the weather had changed. The sun had 
disappeared, and a nasty cold wind was 
making Mother Jacko shiver. 

“It isn't a bit like * August,” she 
complained, “ I declare I could do 
with mv winter coat,” she added. 


had come all that way to get. Mother 
Jacko’s winter coat. 

The door was locked. What a blow ! 
He might have expected it, but, all the 
same, what a blow ! 

Suddenly there were footsteps below, 
and loud voices. The tenants had heard 
him, and he was caught. 



“ Why, bless me I ” said the policeman, “ if it isn’t that young rascal, Jacko.” 


"Which made Jacko think. What a 
lark it would be to nip home and fetch 
it! She wouldn't half get a surprise. 

The house had been let during their 
absence to help to pay for the holiday. 
The next morning, about dinner-time, 
Jacko might be seen going up the 
garden path. (How he got there is best 
known to himself.) He knocked at the 
door and waited. No reply. So he 
marched round to the back. Here he 
had better luck, for the back door was 
on the latch. 

In he went, through the liall and up 
the stairs to his mother’s bedroom. .In 
the corner stood the big wardrobe; 
inside, he had no doubt, was what he 


Now 


Coo ! ” murmured Jacko. 

I'm for it.” 

Should he run for it ? He would. 

He darted out of the room, took the 
stairs three at a time, and —fell into the 
arms of a policeman. 

“Now then, now then,” began the 
constable. “ What’s all this mean ? 
Why, bless me 1 ” he broke off, “if it 
isn't that young rascal, Jacko ! What 
ate you doing here ? ” 

The young rascal told them ; and 
luckily for him they believed him. 

And so Mother Jacko got-her surprise 
arid her warm coat too. But she never 
wore it, for the next day began a heat 
wave, which lasted the rest of the holiday. 


it from the beginning. My name’s Parley, 
Pete Parley, and- he ”—pointing to the 
black-haired man—“ he’s Jake Holt. We 
were working- on the big dam, and a fellow 
named Seth Whitting, an old prospector, 
told us there was gold on a creek called 
Sun River, which runs into the Colorado. 
Holt andNne had saved a stake, so .we laid 
off and went up to Sphinx City, bought a 
boat, took it down to Lee’s Ferry, and 
started out. 

“It was a crazy job. Them rapids are 
enough to scare the hair off your head. 
Down in Marble Canyon we got upset 
and lost nigh everything we had except a- 
little grub. The wonder was we got out 
alive. The boat was bust all to pieces, so we. 
worked along the bank until we come to a 
cross canyon, and started up it; but the 
cliffs were about a mile high, and I don't 
reckon a squirrel could have climbed ’em, 
and presently we came to a blind, end. 

“ Grub was finished, and it looked like 
we were finished too, when I saw a kind of 
path up the side. J ake said it was made by 
some of the old folk as used to live here 
before the Injuns came.” 

“ The Cliff Dwellers,” Mr Dutton put in. 

“ That’s it, mister,” said Parley. “ But 
them fellers weren't men : they were 
monkeys. How we ever got up that path 
beats me, but we did, and there was the 
biggest cave you ever saw, all cut up by 
walls and full of stuff those old folk had 
left behind.” 

Mr Dutton jumped up. “ The Cliff 
Palace ! ” he cried. “ It must have been 
the Cliff Palace you found. Where is it ? ” 

Parley looked startled. “ That’s more'n 
I can tell you, mister, for it's a long way 
from here. Listen! In a sort of bin we found 
a lot of maize, and there was an old stone 
mill close by. So we ground some up and 
mixed it with water (there was a good spring 
in the cave) and ate it. Then we slept. 
Next day we lit a fire and made calces, and 
when we'd got as much grub as we could 
carry we started to find a way out. 

“ There was a passage which led out into 
another big rift, but that didn't help us any, 
for there wasn't no way out. To cut a long 
story short, mister, we wandered around 
in a sort o’ spider web of canyons for six 
days ; our com cakes were finished and we’d 
about given up when Jake found the mouth 
of a'tunnel which looked like it might lead 
to the top. We were desperate enough to 
try anything, so we started up. Seems to 
me we were climbing for a week, then, 
just as our last bit of candle gave out, we 
reached that iedge where you saw us, 
and found we couldn’t go farther. We 
couldn’t go back in the dark, so there we 
stayed, and ”—he paused—“ I reckon you 
came along just in time.” 

Mr Dutton, usually so calm and self- 
possessed, was quivering with excitement. 

“ It was the Cliff Palace you stumbled on. 
Tell me, Parley, can't you find your way 
back there ? It will be worth a thousand 
dollars to you if you can.” 

Parley shook his head. 

“ I’ll allow that a thousand dollars would 
be mighty welcome to me and my partner/ 
but neither him nor me could find our 
way back through them big cracks in the 
earth. But I’ll tell you what, mister. 
If we were'to go down the river again 
I could show you the place;' I’ll tell you 
why. There's a great arch of rock across the 
mouth of that there canyon—what they 
call a natural bridge,” 

“ Fine! ” cried Mr Dutton: “ I’ll have a 
proper boat built, and if you will guide us 
the money shall be yours.” He calmed down. 
“ Now let us sleep. We must start early.” 

A week later the five were at the little 
desert town called Sphinx, where they put 
up at the Dorado Hotel. As they entered 
the place a man rose from a chair. He was 
tall, powerfully built, and distinctly good- 
looking ; but his nose was like an eagle's 
beak, and his pale blue eyes were cold as 
glacier ice. With him was a boy of about. 
Roy’s age, so like him Roy was sure he was 
his son. 

“ Hulloa, Dutton ! ” the big man said. 

Roy saw a queer expression cross his 
employer’s face. “ So you are here, Quent,” 
he answered in a chilly voice. 

“ Why not ? ” smiled the other, and went 
’ out into the street, followed by his son. 

“ W T ho is he, sir ? ” Mark Anson asked. 

“ Ashley Quent, My bitterest rival.” 
Mr Dutton lowered his voice. “ I would 
not mind a rival if he were honest. But 
Quent is not honest. He is the worst crook 
in the West, There is nothing he will stop 
at to beat me to .the discovery of the Cliff 
Palace. And that boy of his, Gordon, is 
no better than his father.” He shrugged.- 
“ Mark, warn Parley and Holt not to have 
. anything to do with them,” 

' . .. TO BE .CONTINUE!) 
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I You Who Know I 

| The C N... | 

i ... need not be told that it is a paper which § 

| deals with all the news that really matters . | 

| that the sensational and the sordid have no place in | 

I its pages . . . that the boy or girl, or the man | 

| or woman, who reads the CN regularly stands out | 

I above the crowd as well-informed concerning the § 

| affairs of the world today. | 

| J^NOWING this, would you not wish to introduce g 

| the paper to a good friend? Please pass this § 

I copy on when you have finished with it and show | 

| your friend the Order Form below, which should | 

1 be filled in and handed to a newsagent. | 


ORDER FORM 


To 


Newsagent 


Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address : 


Date 


Signature 


== If no newsagent is available the CN can be delivered at an/ address in = 

= the world for I Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to The = 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. = 

^ill1llll1l)lll]!lllllllfllMII1tll]1llll!IIi1l!III1llIllIII1l!llllillllllllllllll!lI1ini!]l!I!immm:!!]!i!lim2!l!llillIlllll!I!1!l!11I!1llll!IIIItll!^ 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR ©UR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 



THE INFANTS HOSPITAL—the 
first Hospital of its kind to be 
founded in Europe—was established 
in 1903 for the treatment of the 
diseases and disorders of nutrition. 
There are now 100 cots; accommo¬ 
dation for seven Nursing Mothers; 
an Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Research 
Laboratory; "a Lecture Theatre; 
and a Milk Laboratory. The work 
carried on in the wards is supple¬ 
mented by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with eighteen 
cots. ^ Tiie Hospital is Entirely 
Dependent Upon Voluntary Contribu¬ 
tions for Its Maintenance. 

Funds are Urgently 
Needed. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary , 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l 


A FOUNTAIN PEN for 2« 

The Gillott Nib with the new ** Inque- 
duct Reservoir " attachment (Pat. No. 
477466) gives fountain-pen action with 
advantages of Gillott Stainless Steel nib. 
" Inqueduct” opens for easy cleaning. 
Supplied with three patterns of nib. 

^y Hoi0s m IH* 

statiouers stock, or box containing 
3 pens can be obtained direct 
from Joseph Gillott & Sons, Ltd., 
post free on receipt of 7id. in 
stamps. 




JOSEPH tllLOTT &5UM5 tTD.,VlCTOfilAVVKS.,BlRMlNCHAW 


AGENTS WANTED. £“£ 

Most fascinating and profitable agency known. 
World-famed “ Orient ” Sample Book carriage 
paid. Exquisite Calendars, Animal Studies, 
Greeting Cards and Novelties. HIGHEST 
COMMISSION AND PRIZES. — Dept. 198, 
HAMILTON’S, ORIENT WORKS, BLACKBURN. 


* CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues. KENYA-TANGAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN 13 ., COSTA RICA (large Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com. 
meniorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4id. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to ail who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL CARD GAME 

Inspired by the Immortal "Pilgrim's Progress” 




Complete with book of rules and a resume of 
John Bunyan's great work 


Every card in “ Progress " is different, 
and is most beautifully printed in full 
colours. The full pack of 52 cards 
forms a complete picture story of 
that noble and entrancing book “ The 
Pilgrim's Progress." Two, three or 
more players can take part. 

" Progress" is simple, has several 
most interesting variations which are 
explained fully in the rules, and is 
in every sense a real family game, 
instructive, elevating and yet im¬ 
mensely fascinating. It has all the 
drama and thrills of the book on 
which it is founded. 



This splendid card game is packed tight 
with fun and thrills. And much more 
than that, it really points the way to 
road safety—illustrates the dangers of the 
road and how to avoid accidents. 

u Belisha" takes you on a wonderfully 
interesting tour of England and Scotland, 
and the cards show many of their most 
lovely beauty spots. Whether you are 
old or. young, you will enjoy a game of 
** Belisha." It's the ideal family game, 
and is played on the well-known lines of 
rummy. Yet “Belisha" is entirely different 
from any other card 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 11 s a year. See below 
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Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Alee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


An Easy Picture Puzzle With Several Money Prizes 


JJere are. 22 pictures in 
two groups of eleven. 
It should be quite easy to re¬ 
cognise all the objects shown. 

Having done so join up the 
names of all those in the first 
group with the appropriate 
ones in the second group to 
make ix familiar word com¬ 
binations. For instance, there 
are pictures of a basket and 
a chair, making together 
basket chair ; there are also 
a candle and a stick, making 

CANDLE STICK. 

The Editor offers two prizes 
of ten shillings each and 25 
half-crowns to senders of the 
best-written correct or most 




nearly correct lists. Write 
your list on a postcard; add 
your name, address, and age, 
and send it to C N Competi¬ 
tion Number 61, 1 Tallis 

House, London, EC4 (Comp), 
to arrive not later than first 
post Thursday, September 8. 

This competition is for boys 
and girls of 13 or under and 
there is no entry fee. The 
Editor’s decision is final. 

If you are a prizewinner and 
your entry bears the name 
and address of a friend who is 
not already a reader and who 
promises to take the C N for a 
month, 2s 6d will be awarded 
in addition to the prize. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Acting By Deputy 

Qrowled a surly old farmer of 
Shoreham, 

“ When folks trespass I simply 
-ignore-um ; 

But my bull, who runs free, 

Has instructions from me 
To pursue the intruders and gore- 
um ! ” 

The C N Calendar 

This calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on Sep¬ 
tember 3 . The black section of 
the circle under the months shows 




at a glance how much of the 
year has already gone. The days 
are now getting shorter. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
west, Jupiter is in the soutli- 
seast, and Sat- 
lurn low in the 
I east. In the 
morning Mer- 
jcury is low in 
the east. The 
I picture shows 
I the moon at 
Hen o’clock on 
Monday evening, September 5 . 

This Week in Nature 

Among the birds now passing 
through this country on 
their migration is the black - 
tailed godwit. It is found in 
numbers on the coast, where it 
feeds chiefly on worms. This 
species of godwit is similar in 
appearance to the bar-tailed 
in habits and plumage, but is 
larger and easily distinguished 
by the-white tail bearing a 
broad black tip. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

]\'Jy first is often on your head, 

- -1 My second is a city. 

If my whole you have, my answer 
you’ll guess, 

And own that my riddle is witty. 

Answer next week 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
Sept. 4. Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, died . . . 1588 

5. Robert Fergusson, poet, 

born.1750 

6 . John Dalton bom. . . 1766 

7. Queen Elizabeth born . 1533 

8 . Francis Quarles, poet, died 1644 

9. Battle of Flodden . . . 1513 

10. Mungo Park born . . 1771 

Ici on Parle Fran$ais 



Le pare Le mouton Le march6 

pen sheep market 
On conduit les moutons dans le 
pare. I Is doivent aller au marclie. 

They are driving the sheep into 
the pen. They are to go to market. 

As Before 

'JTie young clerk timidly ap¬ 
proached his chief. 
tl Do you think you could 
raise my salary next month, 
sir ? " he asked. 

" Well, I've been able to 
manage it each pay day so 
far. Perhaps I shall be able 
to manage it next time." 


The Art of Knotting. 

M* Burke once intended a lady 
to please, 

Observing some work that was 
pinned to her knees. 

By asking her what she had got. 
“ I’m knotting,” she answered, 
“ tis tiresome work, 

But pretty when done; can you 
knot, Mr Burke ? ” 

“ No, madam,” said he, “ I can¬ 
not.” 

That’s AH 

Who was it made all and 
sold all ? and who bought 
all and lost all ? 

The blacksmith made an 
awl and sold it; the shoe¬ 
maker bought and lost it. * 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Large Family. Seven. 
Jumbled Countries. Switzerland, 
Lithuania, Rumania, Sweden, Iceland, 
Poland. 

Beheading. Small, Mall, all. 
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FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

J immy and . Joan Dent sug¬ 
gested a Saturday after¬ 
noon . water carnival, and all 
their boy and girl neighbours 
were very taken with the plan. 

Everybody contributed 
some pocket-money for prizes 
•for the best dressing-up 
scheme and for the races. The 
dressing-up prize was a six¬ 
pence, and was to be settled by 
voting at the end of the fun. 

And there was some- fun 
too ! It started as soon as the 
competitors began to arrive. 
There were Jack Tars, pirates 
and smugglers, fishermen, and 
even an admiral with a card¬ 
board three-corner hat and 
paper uniform; and they all 
brought baths, boxes, or 


© 

buckets in which to enter for 
races on the shallow stream 
that ran through the village. 

Such a noise was going on 
in the meadow that it was a 
wonder the revellers heard any¬ 
thing else around them, but 
suddenly J oan shouted: "Q uiet, 
everybody ! What's that ? " 
No sooner had all the boys 
and girls heard the screams 
in the distance than round a 
bushy-banked bend of the 
stream whirled what looked 
like a raft, with two queer¬ 
looking objects squatting on it. 

"~What on earth are they?” 
bawled Jimmy, and ■ away 
went all the baths, boxes, and 
buckets, paddled fast by their 
curious owners, who soon 


© The 

formed a staring cluster round 
what proved to be an old 
chicken-house door and two 
small children who were 
scared half out of their wits. 

” We were pretending to be 
water sprites on a raft and it 
carried us away," one ex¬ 
plained, 

" Mummy will think we’re 
drowned," wailed the other. 

The carnival revellers 
roared with laughter at the 
comical little figures, hung 
with trails of waterweed and 
holding bulrush wands ; but 
only for a minute, and then 
they did their best to comfort 
the frightened pair. 

"I think they’ve beaten 
us all at dressing up, don’t 


Water Carnival 

you ? " cried Joan, with a 
meaning look at her friends. 

" Rather ! Come on, kid¬ 
dies. There’s a shiny sixpence 
waiting for you," cried one of 
them, backing her up. 

Two pennies supplied by 
Mrs Dent went on a telephone 
call to the next village, from 
which the " winners" had 
drifted, and when they had 
been fetched by a greatly re¬ 
lieved Daddy, after a carnival 
supper, Joan said : 

"That settled the first 
prize beautifully. It would 
have been a frightful job 
voting for the ideas were all 
so good. And nobody was 
jealous of those two funny 
little sprites having the 6d." 
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Make a garden table for your little sister’s doll by 
gluing a tin lid on to a cotton reel. Cut and glue 
twigs on top of the lid and paint the whole table. 


Black in with a pencil those 
parts of the design necessary 
to make a picture of a horse. 


What proverb 
does’ this pic¬ 
ture represent ? 


How many objects begin¬ 
ning with the letter C 
can you find in this picture ? 


Two grand 
gift books 
for boys! 



This year’s splendid new issue of 
MODERN BOY’S ANNUAL is a 
winner from the start. Monster 
air-liners, streamlined trains, the 
countless wonders of the modern 
age—crowd its pages in a fas¬ 
cinating pageant of progress. 
Every up-to-date boy needs this 
thrillingly up-to-date book. 

MODERN 

BOYS 

ANNUAL 



Here’s the most exciting subject 
of the day—dealt with by experts, 
from beginning to end. All the 
romance, thrills and history of 
motor racing are in this beautifully 
illustrated photogravure gift book. 
Never before was there such a 
wonderful collection of racing 
photographs : they alone are 
worth its price. 

Modern Boy's 
Book of 

j RACING 
i CARS 

4 Of All Newsagents and Booksellers 
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